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see page 332) TO. ELEVATE. TOAMUS 10 ‘AMUSE. 
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ee ’ The “ERA ” says :—" Visitors to the country or seaside, ani actors on tour are 
; often put ‘out of sorts’ by sudden changes of air and dict. In such cases there is 
ie : nothing better than to take a dose of ‘Salt Regal.’ We have found it to be palatable, 
efficacious without unpleasantness or disturbance, decidedly tonic in its qualities, and 
ean confidently recommend it.” 

Tho “ LADY” eays:—‘‘ For sick headache it is a certain cure, and so refreshing 
OFFICE and invigorating are its qualities that no family should be without it, nor should any 

individual omit taking at least a weekly draught.” 

FOR INSU RANCES “ Has attained a high reputation.”—-The Analyst. 


“Free from all those impurities which mar so many of our saline laxatives.”— 


iT U N D FR COST PR [ CE 3 Braithwaite's Retrospect of Medicine. 


"APPLY FOR NEW PROSPECTUS AT THE 
Chief Office, 63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. ‘ 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 
a 


Purifies the System, Clears and Beautifies 
the Complexion. 


Imparting NEW _LIFE and VIGOUR. It prevents and 
relieves DYSPEPSIA, HEADACHE, FLATULENCE, 
and all kindred stomachic irregularities. 


Mts Tone | FA REG AT 
ndon Hospi itechape’ oa 
pain and throbbing, — ison cures the most obstinate | “Gentlemen,—Please send me another box of your 


Corns and Bunions. fally useful for reducing . 
ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which so spell the | core aeteat ery an F mrust aay that Thave been wonderfully jis a Sure Remedy against OHOLERA, DIPHTHERIA, corrects al 


symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have Bunions on the great toe jolats, but for six months before | ERRORS of DIET, and for its marvellous RECUPERATI 


been cured, of whom had enffered for fifty years | onth' 
without being able to got rellet from any other remedy. | 2 rote to you it was one long agony. After amonth's |POWERS is absolutely unrivalled, as is testified by the enormous 


i¢wee box is earnestly solicited, as immediate can walk comfortably, and wear my usual bootsandslices. [Sale it has attained, both at home and abroad. 
relief Is sure. T can also apeak very highly of your Anodyne Cooling = : e 2 
Lotion for allaying the inflammation of Corns and | Tasist upon having SALT REGAT, and refuse all substitutes. 2/9 of all Chemists ; or by 


BOXES, 1s. 1}, BY ALL CHEMISTS. Bunions.— Yours traly, “M. A. RANSOM, tf Reo Minaecr 
FREE FOR 14 STAMPS BY THE PROPRIETORS, “To Messrs. Beetham & Son.” post Irom the Manager, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. SALT REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


This preparation of Cocoa is exceeding! 
soluble: and easily digested. It makesa moet 
delightful beverage for breakfast or supper. 


PRIZE __ Diploma of Honour, Highest Aw 3 
46 MEDALS. Edinboro’, ro 180. ie? 


TO SECURE THIS 
ARTICLE ASK FOR FRY'S 
CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


PRIZES walwue ower £G6Goo°o. 


Soe SOAP Moray COMPETITION. 
= 


For Youna FoLks ONLY.—Competitors not to be over 17 years of age last Wirthday. 
The first of these Monthly Competitions conics ed on StStst, amet will be continued 
until further notice. There is no element + ut hw nth Competitions, the winning of 
' a prize depending entirely on the perseveranes ail tr vide Maley to collect the wrappers 


i The Competitions are held every month, so talure in one ders not discourage but 
stimulates to a fresh effort. 


LESS LABOUR. GREATER COMFORT. 
| PRIZES value over oe 
60 Silrer Neyless Lever Watehis. corte th As. cork, 100 Silver Keyless 


5 Uj N q G Watches, value 30s. carl. oS Leciedes cme M s Nufety Bicycles, 


EXTRA PRIZES 
Unsuccessfnl Competitors who have sent in net tess than 4 Conpans” will receive, 
7 free of cost and postage paid, a facsmile repro ie tionesize bedi ly Ti4qin) of the painting 
hy W. P. Frith, K.4., exhibited inthe Rowal Veademy. Tse. and named by ie Se Clean, 
a : Daily Telegraph, July Vth, Issv, soya of it) ON Charming little picture.” When this 
: eo picture is out of print others will take ate pli. 
Go LD Mi EDAL PAR j S 1889 Names of Winners of each Monthly Conpetitin will be advertised in Zit. Bite” and 
: . Answers” the fourth week of the month folle wits. 


Send full Name and Aderiss on Posteard for Rules to 


LEVER BROS., Ltd., Port Suntight, Near Birkenhead, 


I ——————— NS 
rtising id to Advertisement Department, ‘‘Pearson’s Weeklv,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
All communications with reference to Adve snehing and’ Et Ealitortal Offices : <r Chambers, London, E.C. 


~~~ Seite Re 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
WHAT IS MORE THRRIBLE THAN WAR! | 


OUTRAGED NATURE.—She kills and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she has taught man the terrible lesson he ix so slow to lear 
that nature is only conquered by obeying her. For the means of prevention, and for preserving health by natural means, use ENO'S “ FRUIT SALI 
Its simple hut natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. If its great value in keeping the body in health 
universally hnown, no family would be without it. ' u 

T vIn the political world Home Rule means negotiable ballast. ‘In the sanitary world it ie. 
the THE OMe er hore still ails! sacrificed, and in the whole of the United Kingdom upwards of 100,000 tall vier 
cross catiaes Which are preventible. . 0.0. England pays not less than £24,000,000 per annum (that is te say, about three times the tia 
joot rates) in consequence of those diseases which the science of Hyyiene teaches how to avoid (‘tand w hich may be prevented ”).--CHADWICK, 

PASS IT BY IF YOU LIKE, BUT IT IS TRUE. 

WHAT MIND CAN GRASP THE LOSS TO MANKIND, and the misery entailed, that these figures reveal? What dil. 
the Garth so imany hopes, breaks so inany sweet alliances, Hasts 0 many auspicious enterprincs, as untimely death ® to say nothing of the immense in 
of rates and tases avising from the loss af the bread winners of families. 

HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH. “After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headac!.. 
(ivordered Stomach, and after trying almost every thins, and spending much money without finding any benefit, | was recommended by a friend to ary 
CPRU PE SARE. and before had finished one bette Pfound it doing mea preit deal of good, and now Tam restored to my usual health ; and other | 
ttt have tried it have not enjoyed such poo health for years. -Yours most truly, Rost. HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” = 

ob ; , Since omy arrival in Egypt in August last, I have on three occasions been attacked by fever: on the first occasion | 
url eee Satan ae have been mai repulsed in a short time by the use of your valuable *FRUITSAL TS to whieh Powe my 4 
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health, at the very least, ifmet my lite atselt. 


same, and in se doing P feel that baa but obeying the dictates of duty.-—Believe me, Sir, 


Heartfelt sratitude for my restoration impels me 


toadd my testimony to the already overwhelming star 


gratefully yours, A CORPORAL, oth Hussars, May 26, 1s: 


The value of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT" cannot be told. Its success in Europe, 


Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, proves it. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


“A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abeniinihh cis 


nre immediately mtredneed hy the mnserupulous, 


who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive 


the public, and yet not so exactly as tay 


ADAMS, 
you hace been imposed on bya. 


upon decal right=. excreise ian invenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” 
CAUTION.- Bitriidie each bottle and sve that the Capsule is marked ENO’S * FRUIT SALT.”?) Without it 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., By J. 


ECONOMI ONE BOX OF CLARKES B 41 PILLS is 


warranted to cure all discharges from the 
Gratis and 


duertetloon, 


C. ENO'S PATENT. 


HAIR REMOVED 


PERMANENTLY, 


A Useful Work, 
should be 
in kvery House. | Urinary Orga’ in either sex (acquired or 


constitutional), Gravel, and Pains ip the Back. 


> > Guaranteed free from Mercury. Sold in 

Post Free from COOKE RY. Boxes, 48. 6d. each, by all Chemists and Pateut Root, a Sti tecrie free In Fe 
«y | Medicine Vendors throughout the World, or , of stam directed etive lj 

Fredk. King & Co., Ltd., Lane ps sent to any address for sixty stamps by the? P. W. COLLINS, Imperial Manet on 


Makers, the Lincoln aud Midland Counties 
Drug Company, Lincoln. 


GIVEN AWAY 


WITH EVERY 6d. AND 18. BOTTLE OF 
CRYSTAL PALACE JOHN BONDS GOLD 
MEDAL MARKING INK. 


Caution, The Original and Genuine, 
requiring uo heating. A Voucher 
entitling Purchasers to name in 
full or Monogram Kubber Stamp 
for Marking Linen or Paper. 44 
Gold and other Medals. Royal 
Ink Maker, Works, 75, Southgate 
Road, London. Your Nickel Silver 
Pen and Pencil Case, name in 
Rubber, 7}d. in stamps. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” 
SILVER 


Street, London, Wt 


e ATEN, 
coOoKCcCO 


D'RIDGES Fico 


Excels all others tor imtauts & invalids. 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 


Pain's Great Championship Letter Counting 
Competition. ‘The first prize, and the biggest 
on record, is an eight-roomed house, or its cash 
value, £300; also 1,000 other valuable prizes to 
be given away. Be the one to win the grand 
House prize, which means an income for life. 
Just fancy yourself calling for the rent each 
week. 


CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR. AND 
BIRTHDaY PRESENTS! 


ALL GOOD AND USEFUL, FOR YOUR- 
SELF AND FRIENDS. 


Full rules and particulars, with ‘' Presenta- 
tion Form" for the above-named grand Com- 
petition, will be enclosed with any one of the 
following named “' Prizes" Novelties, if ordered 
at once (all goods are sent post free at same 
prices): -‘‘ Prizes” Real Calf Purse, 2s., in 
three sizes, small, medium, and large, each 

uarantced and stamped in gilt, ‘‘ Real Calf,” 

onestly worth 2s. 6d ; ‘‘ Prizes Patent Com- 


DR. ROCK'S FEMALE PILLS. 

The most Effectual and only Relial'. 

Nothing ever stands against them ¢ 
tasteless, and QUITE HAKMELESS fool! 
MOST DELICATE CONSTELU TION 
Zs Od., and 4s. 6d. per box. Ky pest 
cover, Id. extra. Of all chenusts. ot 
from the UNIVERSAL DRUG Co 
21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E. 


WEEN OUT OF HEALTH with ti) 
Blotches, Unhealthy Sores, Wet. s 
arising from an impure conditien ot * 
Blood, or suffering from Gener Woe 

and Debility should write tous ¢ 
advice.—Messrs. WILKINSON. bans 
Sheffield. Established Gu Yeu 
the ‘ Mirror,” in envelope, fre 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


Ut 


site 


rE 


““ACARIG” VENTILATED BRACE 


LADY'S ENCRAVEO CASE. 
“JUS YI0HV1_V—S.1N30 


fs nnsurpassed for comfu nde wear: i inati RUBBER STAMPS 
KOS eleain SRG Darke coeleats Tint sitet bination of Penholder, Pencil Case, Toothpick, Your Monogram te ots 
: | wiving to every possible strain, it 18 virtually imper- &c., 28., Aluminium Gold, equal in appearance Linen or Paper: Tue le: 
He or phade to. the wearer. Special attention is called fad eee Ne en vibe, eon. worth Re ; Three letters, 1s '! 
‘ : vy * , . e 5. a 1 =f oS Ne . 6d, fon Vel 
H an ji othe Hite clip for supporting the drawers. Ifall-marked Mounts, not a better and cooler pa ce ne fae 
\ if | Theo ACAI 1s protected by patents and Grade marks, smoker to be had for £1, worth 3s. 6d.; ‘ Prizes” Stamps. Patterns Lt: 
}, Braces, Saddler-made (English), 2s. only, worth riage “va. extra \ 


2s. 6d., guaranteed to last a lifetime ; ‘* Frizes” 
KBox of 80 well-assorted Birwiday’ Cards and 
Presentation Pursg, for 2s. only (here is given 
6s. value for 28.); ‘‘ Prizes” Patent Crocodile 
Tobacco Pouches, Is. 34. and 1s. 6d., worth 
1s. 6d. and 2s.; ' Prizes" Cigar Cases, 1s. 6d. 
and 68., worth 2°. and 2s. 6d., real grained 
hide, will last a lifetime, English-made. All 
goods specially made to order are guaranteed, 
and offered for a few days only at above low 
priccs as a recommendation for Pain’s Monthly 
Magazine ‘' Prizes, or Pain’s Monthly Dumps 


Wanted. Satisfaction guaranteed «1 1 
This is no fraud or givch 
advertisement—P. W. IRbTON & Co. 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.’. 


SWER YZ WAN should have one. 
WO WOM ANT (ai sive a Man a Better Present. 


i OF ALL HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 
WHOLESALE OF ANY OF THE LEADING HOSIERY HOUSES. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, send postal order (3s.) to P. W. 
Department, Central Depot, 6, PHILIP LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Wonderful Timekeeper. 
Genuine silver case, crystal plate glass, six 
jewels, post free. Written warranty. Full 
particulars, and remarkable testimonials in our 

Splendid New Catalogue 
elegantly illustrated with 1,100 engravings, 
containing ‘ HOW TO CHOUSE A WATCH," 
also ‘' WHAT IS A PERFECT WATCH ?” etc., 
sent gratis and post free. - 


ee mee <aeete nem, 


. ; i 7 is Special English Lever £2 10s, 
| and a pair will be mailed free by return of post. Dispeller.” . . Capped and Jewelled. Marvellous Value. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—With each of the above- A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL ALLOWED. 


named articles will also be enclosed a ‘‘ Pre- 
sentation Form,” entitling vou to enter en- 


VI OS 


The “Knockabout " Watoh. 7s. 9d. 


Quickly correct all irreguiari- 


i ties, remove all. obstructions tirely free of charge (without paying the en- Not a small clock, nor a toy, Lut a marvellous 
and piulleve he ilistt een ng ee fee of od A of Tana 100 easy 0 iT UY JHWELLERY. AT A. SHOP 
tymptoms so prevalent wit ts Letter Counting Competitions, the first prize 4 
Bex. Koxes 18. Vd. and of which is of fifty guineas value, and nume- 0 


Send direct to the Manufacturers. Hall. 
marked Name Brooch, 1s. 6d.; Large Silver 
Brooch, 10d. ; Horse-shoe Scarf Pin, 6d. : Lady's 
Albert 4s. 6d. ; Gent's Albertand Key, 6s. All 
enuine silver. Gold Keeper Rings, 38. Gold 
Zarrings, 2s. Also fine gold jewellery, 
electro-plate, and cutlery. Every pattern 
illustrated. Seni post card for catalogue, 
E. LANGDON DAVIES & CO., 


Belgrave House, Bristol Street, Birmingham. 
WATCH CLUBS SUPPLIED, 


fs. 9d. of all Chemists, or will 
be sent anywhere on reccipt of 
15 or 34 stumps by the maker, 


E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS ! 


rous other prizes to over £100. ‘' Prizes” 
Uouse is named after the magazine, and is 
to be given in an easy Letter Counting Com- 
petition that all can do, as an advertisement 
for the magaaine. Write to-day for a speci- 
men copy of “ Prizes,’ which will be sent 
post free by returu for two penny stamps , 
not a better magazine is published.—Address 
letters, W. T. Pain, ‘The Prizeries,” 39, 
Queen Street, Folkestone, and 14, St. Michael's 
Street, Folkestone. 


2,000 FUR-LINED GENTLEMEN’S COATS, £5 to £10. 


_BUY ONLY BLAKEY’S 
du.d3L080 1003 


JOO FAT 


The Improved Pills cure ~t 
permanently— NEVER FAIL, Senet 
tioulars and 2/6, 4/6, or 10/6 to 


DR. CAMERON. 
Imperial Mansions, New Oxford Street * 


THE IMMORTAL BARD SAYS 


** Though I look old, yet Lam stron< nied be 

For in my youth I never did app'y 

Hot and rebellious liquora in my ! 

Nor did not with unbashful foreh: 

The means of weakness and delility 

Therefore is my age as alusty winter. 

Frosty, but kindly.” 

—SHAKESPEARE (As You Like It. \ ° 
sc. 3). ; 

And those who wonld have their oll) 
“frosty, but kindly," should send f.1 a 
mation respecting the “SELF RESTORE! 
Its marvellous recuperative power filly 

lained ; also showing plainly how to test 
Yital Strength and enerzy to the mosta 
tated men, who will find in this invente 
boon. No medicine, trouble, or expen: 
doctor's bills.—Particulars with inva: 
Diet rales, Post Free. To be had from 


H. DEVAN & CO.. 


Registered Chemists, 175, Wardour 
Oxford Street, London, W. 
Established nearly 49 yeare 


IN BUYING FINE FURS & SEALSKIN JACKETS 
SAVE S50 PBR OCOEN TT. 


BY GOING TO 


L. H. PHILLIPS, 


52 &53, NEWGATE STREET. 
£10,000 WORTH SEALSKIN GARMENTS & LADIES' FURS AT HALF-PRICE. 


Other people are trading upon our name.—CAUTION. This is L. H. 
PHILLIPS, Opposite the General Post Office, and the only address— 


L. H. PHILLIPS, 52 & 53, Newgate St.. London. 


Dining-room Skin Rugs Half-price. 500 Fur Carriage Rugs, 25s. 


All communieations with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘““Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Publishing and Editorial Offices : -Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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“STO INTERESTC&:. 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


THANQMISIION AP 
Kook Kates, 


Vou. IL—No. 21.] 


A PETITION. 


Eraxt, fairest of the fair, 
Ethel of the golden hair 

And sree of azure splendour , 
Brighter than stars of tropic night, 
Now kindling with a radiant light, 
Now melting, soft, and tender. 


Think not I seek to win thy love, 

That were a bliss far, far nbove 
My hopes or my ambition. 

I only ask thee, cousin mine, 

If thou wilt graciously incline 
To grant one brief petition ? 


Small, small the boon [ crave ; but, though ’tis 
Beneath, I fear, thy queenly notice, 
Believe ’tis much to me. 
Then wilt thou, day by day, endeavour 
To recollect, dear, that I never 
Take sugar in my tea 


ee 
A CURE FOR STAGE FEVER. 


A yoona lady of high culture and gentle breeding 
had been obliged to earn her living as a governess, 
and grew impatient of the monotony of her life, and its 
few chances Of advancement. She fancied that she had 
a great histrionic talent, and that she could amaze the 
world and make a fortune on the stage. She went to 


a well- and told him her story and 
her ambitions. Now, the tragedian happened, fortu- 
nately, of much sense and kindness 


, to be & man 
of heart. He did not tell her that she lacked ability, 
knowing that she would not believe him. 

“You shall choose for yourself,” he said, “but you 
should see this beautifu fairy-land close at hand 
before you enter it.” 

mE to the theatre every night,” she exclaimed. 

wae yes! Before the curtain. For one month you 
shall have a seat behind the curtain. IJf at the end of 
that time you wish to Lecome an actress, | promise 
ny aid to you.” 

A line from him to the stage manager procured her 
achair in the wings. ‘There she sat, night after night, 
not seeing the enchantment, the fun, the brilliant, gay 
touches which made a picture for the spectators, but 
the coarse canvases, the machinery, the paint, and the 
dirt, the hard monotonous work, the jealousy and 

uabblings, the weariness of body and soul, out of 
which the players made the picture. Before the first 
week was over she left her place never to return, 
declaring her gratitude to the man who had so shrewdly 
interposed to save her. 


> —_—_ 


SOME USEFUL POINTS ABOUT 
BABIES. 


In hues ined times it is greatly to the haby’s credit 
that he is good for trade. He is not like a chicken or 
an infant alligator, ready to shift and do for himself 
as soon as he opens his eyes to the sun. On the con- 
trary, he is most profitably dependent upon others for 
the supply of his multitudinous wants, He is helpless, 
and nurses make a good thing out of him. 

He has to be washed with frequency, and the 
purveyor of Somebody's soap is adv . He has 
fits, whooping cough, mumps, or measleé, and the 
h af doers and apothecaries are made to sing. 
He wears long garments, curiously wrought and 
many sizea too large for him, and the designers of 
the same rejoice. 

He takes the air, and the perambulator maker finds 
in him a source of profit.. He wrinkles his alabaster 
brow, and silversmith and coral. maker combine their 
skill (for a consideration) to rattle his smiles back 


Bat it is unnecessary to pursue this train of re- 

ection further. Once iicaies ae chee enough. 

Gthing be cl an the fact that were our 

babies whe suddenly banished from our ree 
oes nusking industrial pression wou 
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A CAREFUL WIFE. 


A CAREFUL, prudent wife is a blessing to a man, es- 
pecially a rman; but some wives are a little too 
careful and prudent. Lord Eldon’s wife, for example, 
was somewhat “near.” His lordship was very fon 
of shooting, and usually retired into the country for a 
few weeks towards the end of the season, where he was 
in the habit of riding a Welsh pony, for which he had 
given fifty shillings. One morning his lordship, in- 
tending to se ay a few hours’ short ordered ‘ Boh,” 
the pony, to be saddled. Lady Eldon told him he 
could not have it, but, company being in the room, 
gave no reason. fn a few minutes, however, the ser- 
a opened the door and announced that “ Bob” was 
ready. 

_“ Why, bless me,” exclaimed her ladyship, “ you can’t 
ride him, Lord Eldon ; he has got no shoes on.” 

*“ Oh, yes, my lady,” said the servant ; “he was shod 
last week.” 

“Shameful!” exclaimed her ladyship. “ How dare 
you, sir, or anybody, have that pony shod without 
orders? John,” continued she, addressing her husband, 
“you know you only rode him out shooting four times 
last yenr, so I had his shoes taken off, and have kept 
them ever since in my bureau. They are as good as 
new, and these people have had him shod again. We 
shall be ruined at thi 


is rate.” 
————<——f____ 
THE CONFEDERATED THIEVES OF 


LONDON. 
TRE most careful precautions will not always avail 
inst confederated thieves directed by superior in- 


telligence. Now and then the enterprise of an erratic 
tele will give useful hints to capitalists and their 
ocksmiths, One of the most remarkable instances of 
the kind was that of the chief of a band of burglars, 
arrested and convicted ahout twenty years ngo. 
“Scottie,” not without much natural pride in his pro- 
fessional ingenuity, after his conviction made full con- 
fession. “ 

His system, like that of most successful schemers, 


was as bold as it was simple. He set himself to attack | 


the padlocks fastening those strong metal bands that 
secured the shutters. To pick therm on the spot wis 
difficult or impossible. On the other hand, by placing 
women on the watch, the fastenings might. be tampered 
with in the interval of the policeman passing on his 


bent after the first satisfactory examination. The | 


padlock was quickly removed by breaking the catch of 
the hasp with a small “jemmy,” and replaced by one 
similar in size and appearance. 

During the night the intricate works were so mani- 
pulated that it could be opened by its own or any 
common key. Then the hasp was neatly repaired, and 
the padlock returned to its place before the arrival of 
the owners of the premises in the morning. Thus the 
burglars, being masters of the situation, might enter 
the place at their leisure. No fewer than twenty-seven 
doors had heen so “ doctored,” when the gang came to 
sudden grief over a grand preliminary enterprise. 

They had been Jaying siege to the shop of a waten- 
maker in Lombard Street. By their quiet way of 
manipulating doors they had made their way into an 
office on the upper floor, visiting it repeatedly without. 
detection. Finally, after close examination of the 
premises, they forced their entrance into the watah- 
maker’s from below, and from a tailor's shop at the 
side. They carried off a quantity of watches and 
jewellery ; but, fortunately for the twenty-seven 
gentlemen whose padlocks had been tampered with, in 
prudence they suspended operations after that coup, 
though nevertheless they were followed up andarrested. 

And to show the cool deliberation with which they 
had gone to work, “Scottie” mentioned that, having 
titted a false key to it from the first, they had been in 
the habit of regularly investigating the safe upstairs. 
As there was little in it to tempt them, sy waited 
till they had robbed the watchmaker, when they took 
their chance of what happened to be in the safe, and 
cleared it out. 

Nowadays there are said to he few regular receivers 
in London. Stolen property of value which is capable 

f identification is sent out of the country. It euly 10 


times co A te Holland, kunt mere generalty to 


aed 


STATIONBRS HALL. 


ENTRRED at 


[Prick Oxe Penny. 


AN ARDENT ADMIRER. 


Ir wasin Bt E etersburg, aie soirée given by Balfe, that 
Mario met Miss G—— for the first tine, and a stranger 
infatuation than that which took possession of that 
lady for the object of her admiration never animated 
one human being for another. They never spoke, 
never exchanged a word after the first formal greeting, 
but for years after meeting him on the occasion in 
question, Miss G—— followed Mario as faithfully as 
his shadow. She attended every opera and concert at 
which he appeared in Europe and America. 

In his engagements at the “ Italiens,” in Paris, he 
made it a condition that she should not have admis- 
sion to the theatre the nights he sang. She took a 
box in an assumed name, and from the moment she 
gained access to it, on the first night of the season, 
commenced picking the leaves of an_ enormous 
bouquet of roses, so that they fell in profusion upon 
the stage. Upon his appearance'as Arturo in “I Puri- 
tani,” Mario’s attention was of course attracted to the 
heap of rose leaves, and, looking up to the box from 
which the continuous stream of flowers continued to 
fall, there he beheld the Jady whom he had endea- 
voured to prevent entering the theatre. 

When Grisi (his wife) and Mario went to America it 
was stipulated with Hackett, the impresario, that it 
should net be considered a breach of contract were 
they to refuse to embark in the same steamer with 
Miss G——. The pessenaer list of the Russia, Cunarder, 
was brought to the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, for their 
inspection the evening before they went on board. It 
did not contain the objectionable name, and the 
singer gave a sigh of relief, for at last, he supposed, 
the strange pursuit was given up. 

Stormy weather prevailed after the Russa 
had left Queenstown, and all but the most adven- 
turous of the passengers remained below. Mario, 
ever the first und foremost to enjoy a storm, paced 
the deck, and took delight, ss usual, in braving the 
elements. While walking to and fro he stumbled over 
some tarpaulin, and, vainly trying to regain his 
Lalance, fell heavily upon it. A scream was heard, 
and, the tarpaulin being raised, the form of Miss G—, 
ina green silk dress, was discuvered lying on the deck 


beneath it. 
oo ———_ 
“On—er--Jarvia, would you mind pretending to 
pick « quarrel with me, and Just give me a push, you 
Enow 1 I want to test the pluck of this big dog of 
tine.” 


——<fo—___ 

Catcaco is a great town for business, but the report 
that a company has heen organised there for the pur- 
pose of shipping canned missionaries to Africa is 


possibly a canard. 
———_~f-—___ : 
Avvice on the subject of spectre-seeing iven by a 
hardened sceptic to a young friend: “ My dear boy, if 
a ghost comes in at the door, take a pistol ; if he comes 
up through the floor, take a pill.” 


—— 


Lany at a Picture GALLERY.—“How lovely. Quitea 
masterpiece of art. [ wish I knew——” < 

Artist (stepping forward) : “I painted that picture, 
madam. What is it you wish to know?” 

Lady : “ Where the original had her hair done up so 


artistically.” 
—_=fe-———— 
“Tae Prick Sne Paw” is the title of a new novel. 
We don’t know what the article was, but it is safe to 
say if she bought it at an auction and another woman 


there was desirous of becoming the owner also, the 
rice she paid was more than four times as much as 


it was worth. 
—<3-—___ 


Tenant.—“TI don’t think I onght to pay any rent for 
this month.” r 
Landlord: “ Why not?” 
“Because the roof leaks so that the w&ter runs 
down the wall.” Le eee 
“What, There is running wator on the premises? 
You wiJl have to ra Ss. extra, I wonder how long 


Fapegt HF FTG ever rig gy 
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‘HIS SACRIFICE. 


boo they bad. boon 
n 
leaning 


down into his com 8 


since 
other. 


you know, Surely in 
FF nw rt von ey 
ret is gase 
“ Yes,” he said, “there is one I Lee speak to 
ou about—English, like ourselves. She it was more 
an; else that brought me back. You know 
I had in remaining a several years, It 
was in Paris, at a reception given by the British 


minister. She was m the tour of Europe with 
her father. They were in Paris for some time, and I 
saw her often. Afterwards I accompanied them 


through:Switzerland and France.” 

“May I offer you my congratulations ?” 

“Not yet,” was Dacre’s quick reply. ‘‘ But there is 
an und ween us,and we have corresponded 
ever since we Paris. Ah, Paul she is so beautiful 

When you see her, you will approve wy 
choice, I know.” 

Vavaseur smiled at his friend’s enthusiasm. 

“Then she lives here in London!” he said. “And 
her name? Possibly I have heard of her.” 

“No,” oo faeces “her home is in Brighton. 
And her name is Marion Raymond. 
a tone of alarm, “are you ill #” 

He sprung to the aid of Vavaseur, who had sud- 
denly p his hand to his forehead. There was a 
chair near by into which he sank. Dacre handed him 
a of brandy from the decanter on the stand. 


Why, Paul !” in 


ith trembling fingers he took it and drained it at, 


a gulp. 

B Don't mind me,” he said, in an unconcerned tone. 
“T ghall be all right presently. A slight attack of 
vertigo—that was all, I have not been feeling ve 
well of late. I am smoking too much, perhaps ; 
shall have to are it up.” 

Dacre gave him an anxious look. 

“You are working too hard, Vavaseur,” he said. 
“You have made yourself ill over that ccnfounded 
canvas 2 bi are getting ready for the Academy.” 

* Perl ” said Vavaseur; and he was silent for 


some Hier a “Would it surprise you very much,” he 
added at length, “if I told you that I al y know 


Miss Raymond {* 

His friend stared at him in astonishment. 

“You know Marion?” he ejaculated. “Pardon me” 
—bluntly—“ but had that anything to do with your 
recent agitation §” 

Vavaseur met his mnsinehingly, 

“Why should it,” he asked, quietly, “when we have 
only met several times? Listen, Max, and I will tell 
you how it was, Each year I g° on the coast to sketch, 
you know. This year fate took me to her neighbour- 

1ood. [ was introduced to her, little dreaming she was 
anything to you. I saw her once or twice afterwards 
—that is all. 

Dacre slowly rose. 

“ Odd, is it not, that you should have met?” he said. 
“But I am very glad that it is so. Come, Paul, give 
me rr opinion of her.” 

“T think,” Vavaseur said, in a measured tone, “that 
abel estimate of her is-correct. She is all that is 

utiful and good. I—I congratulate you.” 

Dacre wrung his hand warmly. 

“Thank you,” he said. “ ‘And now I must be going. 
You will come up and see me, will you not 1” 

“If I can get away,” Vavaseur said, evasively. 

aon when Max Dacre had gone he buried his face in 


ds. ; 
“T am mad,” he said bitterly, “mad. Thongh no 
word of love has passed between us, I love her. I had 
meant to go back and try to win her. Ay,I even did 
go back, only to learn that she-had coe away. And 
now it is too late, and Max has won her instead. But 
she shall never know—he shall never know—how 


foolish I have been.” 


* + * * 
A Week later Vavaseur held a letter from his friend 
in his hand. 

“ Congratulations ara now in order,” he read. “T 
an at last engaged. Bohemia no longer has any charm 
for me. Thursday night Marion is to give a party, 
which we are both anxious to have you attend. You 
will come, will you not? If you can arrange it, write 
me, and we will meet you with a carriage.” . 

avaseur laid the letter down. 

“TI will go,” he said. “I will see her once more, and 
then I will put her out of my thoughts for ever. Jt 
was not to be.” 

Max and his fiancée met him at the station. The 
beautiful girl extended her gloved hand to Vavaseur. 

“ Max has told me what friends you are,” she said, 
flashing her dark eyes at him. “ How strange to think 
that it Max’s best friend I met. We must be 
better friends than ever.” 

There wasa proud, happy ring in Dacre’s laugh as 


he said : 
: ot ea sake, Vaveseur and J are 
9 


_ PEARSO 


The ball was a grand success. A number of bosiety 


stately Raymond on 
Beantyful ‘women and faultlessly-dressed men thronged 
the rooms. Fan oe bank of palms and ferns came the 
soft strains of an orchestra. : 

But Paul Vavaseur chose to be a looker-on, and did 
not dance. In his out-of-the-way corner Marion Ray- 
mond at last sought him out. 

“ You don’t waltz, Mr. Vavaseur 1” she said. 

There was a rare flush on her cheek, and her eyes 
shone like stars. She was the most beautiful woman 


there. 

“No,” he said; “Iam a wall-flower. Though waltz- 
ing is a pleasure it costs me a great deal to give up, 
my doctor has forbidden it.” 

‘She chatted with him a few minutes, and then Max 
Dacre came and bore her away in triumph for a 
waltz. 

Vavaseur watched them with a dull pain at his heart 
that he was unable to resist. 

“T must throw off this envious feeling,” he said. “I 
am false to my friend. And yet he is so happy—and I 
so miserable. 

When the guests had all departed the two friends 
sat smoking in Dacre’s room. 

“A happy evening,” was Dacre’s comment of the 
ball. “And yet for you, Paul, it must have been in- 
sufferably dull. Jhen did you give updancing? You 
used to waltz, I know.” 

“My doctor advised me a few days ago to avoid all 
excitement,” Vavaseur replied. ‘‘‘The truth is, my 
health has not been very good of late, and I shall have 
to be careful.” 


He arose as he spoke, and threw away his cigar. 
Then, bidding Dacre aoc night, he went to his room. 

How tong Vavaseur slept he did not know. He was 
aroused by that most horrible of cries—‘“ Fire!” 
Springing fom his bed, he dressed hastily and opened 
his door. The dense volume of smoke pouring. dp 
from the hall drove him back. o 

“Tt is worse than I thought,” he muttered, grimly. 

Raising his window, he stepped out upon the roof 
of ia pace and slid down one of the pillars to the 
groun 

The shivering, peanial ce jennie who had been so 
rudely arou from their slumber were gathered 
before the building. 

“All safe,” uttered Mr. Raymond, gloomily watchin 
the scene of destruction:; “but the house is doomed.” 

Higher and higher the wild flames leaped, lighting 
up everything around with their yellow glare. 

Suddenly the mother’s cry rang out, 

“ Marion—where is she 4 

As if to answer her, at that moment Marion appeared 
at the window of her room and reached forth her hands 
to them appealingly. 

“My love!” groaned Dacre. “I was selfish enough 
to forget her! But even now it is not too late. I will 
suve her yet !” 

He was about to dash forward when a restraining 
hand was laid upon his arm. Then Vavaseur, pale but 
resolute, confren‘ed him. 

“Stay!” Vavaseur said, in quick, breathless tones. 
“Look how the flames are surging about her. n- 
sider how small your chance would be to save her. 
Whatever it may be, let me take that chance.” 

‘Dacre made an effort to break away from his grasp. 

“ And why not I as well as you 1” he said, fiercely. 

“Listen,” said Vavaseur. “You have health and a 
long life before you ; and I—I have heart-disease. The 
doctor tells me I may live a year—I may die to-morrow. 
What matters it when?” 


The weaker man hesitated. 
“Then, for pity’s sake, be quick !” he cried. 
Vavaseur dashed through the burning doorway. It 


seemed to all that he was rushing to his doom. They 
kept their ba fastened on the girl with feverish ex- 
pectancy. d then, when so long a time had passed 
that they thought he surely must have perished in the 
flames, they saw him at the window with her, his 
clothing burning in several places. 

“Save me!” she mola and fell fainting in his 


rms. 
“Courage !” he cried. 
_ He wrapped several blankets tightly round her 
inanimate form and lifted it in his arms. Then, in an 
agony of pain, he fought his way through the fire and 
smoke to the second storey. There the fierce flames, 
rolling up from below, formed an impenetrable barrier. 
One thought was up ost in his mind. If Heaven 
had so willed it, it would be sweet to die with her in 
eee of haps | h h 
ne avenue of esca rbaps lay open—the porc'! 
again. He staggered eek to the room in which he 
had slept. But the porch was all ablaze. He saw the 
people below as in a dream, and heard Duacre’s frenzied 
voice crying : : 
Gb aien tha hv ped with 
ut upon the burning porch Vavaseur step wit 
his fair burden. When he made the leap, a mute 
prayer shaped itself on his lips that he might fall 


underneath. 


And that prayer was heard ! 
When. they Tyent’ to them, they found that the 


un ag girl had sustained nq serious injury, 
By Verapar : 
Vaveaour ! 


\ 
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_ Most m te t ink Se rumour is like a 
add it and pass it along to the next.” 
Becca ‘an, Lar know 
slmed once rate ke garde : heciital 
Bnooks: “I supposed ¢° they did, for they never 
come back again. 
— eee 


Jack: “Why do they give all those dishes F’ 
names Ae By their common English names they ee 
as sw ‘ 

Tom : “Yes; but they wouldn't cost as much.” 

— jo és 

AnpREW JACKSON, when Freacdpat of the United 
States, was accused of bad spelling, ut John Randolph 
defended him by declaring that “a man must be an 
idiot who could not spell a word more ways than one.” 

ee 

Ramway OrriciaL: “Is this the man who has just 
saved the train from destruction ?” 

Several a Soar ee : “ Yes, this is the man.” 

Railway Official (with emotion): “ My friend, you 
have saved a hundred human lives, and many pounds’ 
worth of property, I will see that you are rewarded. 
(To subordinate) Wilkins, make a collection among 


the passengers.” 
—_»fo—_—_—__ 


Younec Precentor: ‘Man Tammas, there’s ao 
thing bothers me sair when I’m singin’, an’ I canna 
get ower't. I’m awfu’ nervous.” — 

Old Precentor : “ Ay, ys I wis the same as you 
when I wis young, but I fun oot a cure, an’ I’ve aye 
kept tae’t. I jist pit seeven or acht coopers in niy 
pouch, an’ when I feel the nervousness innin’, [ 
give them a bit rattle. It mak’s me feel kin’ o’ whit I 
may ca’ independent like. Try’t, mon, try’t.” 

—-fo—_—_—_ 
Stop! Slop! Slop! 
Whatever direction you go ; 
And oh! for a hit at the man 
Who calls this “ the beautiful snow." 
Wade! Wade' Wade! 
Wade on through the slush and the mud ; 
Wade on till you measure your length— 
Ker splash | with a horrible thud. 
Slush! Slush! Slush ! 
Tis wrong to get angry, we know ; 
But oh ! for just one whack at him 
Who dares to say “ beautiful snow.” 


THE CERTAINTY OF A HANDSOME 
PENCIL*=CASE 
AND THE CHANCE OF A GUINEA. 


Readers seem latterly to have been prevented from com- 
peting for the prizcs we have offered during the last few 
weeks to those who would introduce the paper the most exten 
sively among their friends and acquasntances, owing to the 
large number of coupons sent in by winners. 

We want to make it worth everyone's while to enter for 
these prizes, and we shall, therefore, in future present each 
reader who forwards more than fifty coupons, a handsome 
gold-plated pencil and pen case, packed in a boz. By this 
means everyone will be given a chance of winning a pric. 
A pencil-case will be given to everyone from whom wwe reccive 
Jifty or more of these notices, with the form at foot duly 
filled, the name and address of sender occupying first three 
lines tn each. That there may still be a spirit of rivalry 
among readers who enter into this idea, we will further give 
ONE GUINEA to the person whom the greatest_number 
of cou ‘are received. Notices must reach us by first post 
every Wedncsday ut latest, and only those from the current 
issue will count, Write the word “Canvass,” followed by the 
number of notices enclosed, in the top left-hand corner YJ 
the envelope you send. Names and addresses may be written 
i in @ batch must be filled 


T have purchased a copy of the current sesue of 
Pearson’s WEEKLY. 


cave geceesenr eas cousceones 


Dacewsmn 2 1000, 


—_—_—<—<—<—<—— 


HOW WE TASTE. 


STRICTLY ing, with the tip of the tongue one 
cannot really taste at all. If you put a drop of oil a 
bitter almonds on that part of the mouth you will 
find, no doubt to your great surprise, that it produces 
no effect of any sort ; you only taste it when it begins 
slowly to diffuse itself, and reaches the true tasting 
region in the middle distance. But if you put a little 


ee ee 
A SCIENTIST’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


As Mr. Tintax was returning from church with his 
family, he discovered a new and _ singular-looking 
insect on the front doorstep of his suburban villa. As 
he is somewhat of a scientist, he was naturally pleased 
with the new specimen, and, forming his pocket-hand- 
kerchief into a cage, he poured pawn upon it, and 
succeeded in capturing it. 

“ Bring the microscope, children,” he said, “and tell 
your ma to hurry ; I want her to look at it. I’m sure 
it ty ey the hemiptera class, and is a ne®¥ specimen. 
Here, Charlie, put your eye to the ocular side, and tell 
me what you see.” 

“Oh, pa, isn’t it splendid? It’s got four wings, eight 
eyes, and, oh, my! isn’t it a beauty, though !_ Red, 
and green, and yellow, and—oh, it is getting away, 
isn’t it, pa?” 

“Then it isn’t dead!” cried Mr. Tintax in ecstacy. 
“T wasn’t quite sure whether it moved or not. Let 
me look! Yes, it is a terrestial, I think, after all; it 
belongs to the genus /entatoma—the antenne have 
that peculiar flexible look ; and yet, now that I look 
again, the eyes seem to indicate that it is a phytocors, 
in which case it will be very destructive to your ma’s 
ae and we must kill it at once. I'll ask Professor 

sill. It will be, in any case, a valuable addition to my 
collection. Maria, where’s the chloroform ?” 

“In the corner cupboard. What are you going to do 
with it?” asked Mrs. Tintax, who had been giving her 
undivided attention to the baby. 

“Kill this insect as soon as you have examined it,” 
answered Mr. ‘Tintax, in a lofty tone. “I shall present 
it to the learned society with which ”— 

“Well, I think not, Mr. Tintax,” broke in his wife, 
who was looking with much interest at the new speci- 
men. “I paid two shillings for that insect, as you callit, 
Jast week, to wear on my new bonnet, and it must have 
dropped off when I came in. It belongs to the genus 
mullinera, and couldn’t be any deader if it had been 
baked for a century. Science will have to get on with- 
out it ; it’s already classitied.” 

eet 
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TREES WITH THEIR ROOTS IN 
THE AIR. 


A ravountrEe food of the African elephant is the 
tender, juicy roots of the mimosa tree, which grows 
in scattered groups through most of the meadows and 
lowlands of Central Africa. When an elephant finds 
R young tree of this sort, it is not difficult, as a rule, 
for him to get at the roots, especially if the surround- 
ing soil is moist and loose, as is often the case after it 
has been soaked by the heavy rainfalls of the tropics. 
If the tree is loose, the elephant, knowing his strength, 
winds his trunk firmly round the stem, and plucks it 
from the earth—a feat which is no harder for him than 
the pulling-up of a flower is for a child. . 

But the elephant does not stop here. Experience 
has taught him the most comfortable way of enjoying 
his prize, so that, without relaxing his hold, he turns 
the tree completely over, and stands it with its upper 

thrust down into the place where the roots 
were. Then the earthy roots, now replacing the 
branches, remain within easy reach of the strong and 
deft trank. 

African travellers tell us of great tracts of country 
almost covered with these inverted trees, 
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BEHIND THE SCENES AT A 
PANORAMA. 


Tue sight behind the screen at a panoramais, to say 
the least of it, a laughable pli The bells are 
strips of bar-iron, hung on strings ; the stones that fall 
are brick-ends and blocks of wood. The various effects 
of thunder and lightning, rain and wind, snow and 
noise are prodnosd by methods that are quite comic 
in their simplicity. 

The thunder is due to a sheet of iron, hung up with 
end to the ceiling, and shaken vigorously in one corner ; 
or it may arise from half a dozen cannon-balls rolled 
down a wooden trough, across whose bottom ridges 
have been nailed so as to make it resemble a gangway 
to a steamboat pier ; or it may be caused by an in- 
genious arrangement in which a skin, some four feet 
square, is stretched on a frame and surrounded by a 
net, while seven or eight wooden balls rumble on the 
skin as it is vigorously or gently pounded by the 
thunderer. 

The lightning is either a spark from an electric bat- 
tery or a small quantity of lycopodium powder 
sprinkled on an old tea-tray and lighted with a match. 
The rain-patterings come from a wooden box four feet 
or more in length and eight inches wide, whose interior 
is stuck all over with wooden skewers, and contains a 
pint or so of peas. As the box is raised or lowered or 

en, the peas patter up, and the “cry of the rain” 
can be imitated to a nicety in all its stages, from the 
whispering shower to the roaring storm. 

The wind comes from a water-wheel-looking affair, 
worked like a grindstone, whose paddles, instead of 
striking the stream, grate past a piece of stoutish 
silk. The snow is either cotton-wool placed on the 
picture in clumps, or showered from above in front of 
it, or else tiny pieces of torn white paper, allowed to 
settle slowly down from overhead. 

The “crashes,” when they represent breaking tim- 
bers, come from machines on the principle of a police- 
man’s rattle, standing about tive feet high, and worked 
by a wheel and handle ; when they represent breaking 
glass they are caused by a hamper of broken bottles, 
carefully covered with sacking ; when they represent 
broken crockery they are caused by a basket half full 
of fragmentary flower-pots and tea-ware. 

The uproar of the earthquake is caused by all the 
apparatus being worked together as if the men were 
distraught ; the crockery basket is thrown backwards 
and forwards, the glass hamper pitched about, the 
wood crasher worked at high pressure, the wind 
machine spun round, the rain-box whirled over and 
over, and the cannon-balls bowled hither and thither 
in « style that alarms a spectator behind as much to 
see as it does a spectator in front to hear, and the 
relief is as eee to both when the tumult dies away, 
the dark shade is withdrawn, and the sun rises over 
the silent ruined city. 


eee eee 
PAINTING WITH A HAIR. 


Tue other evening we went to see a friend who 
has a very fine microscope of which he is intensely 
proud. When he came to show it off he began by 
saying :— * ; ‘ 

‘Here is a slip of glass which contains the represen- 
tation of a beautiful bouquet of flowers. The represen- 
tation, when looked at with the naked eye, can 
scarcely be sven at all. It simply looks like a small 
shot. The bouquet, when you look at it through the 
instrument, contains, as you can discover, eighty-two 
distinct flowers of various shades and colours, and each 
is as perfect as it would be possible for an artist to 
represent it on canvas.” 

The entire bouquet, containing all the flowers, 
leaves, etc., was made from the scales of Brazilian 
butterflies. The dust from the wings of the butterflies 
was picked up and placed in position by Henry Dalton, 
who 1s now dead. Dalton, with the aid of a microscope, 

icked up one particle of dust at a time on the end of a 
far and adjusted it to the slide in such a manner that 
when his task was finished the bouquet assumed its 
present beautiful and perfect form. 

Dalton excelled most of his imitators in his peculiar 
line of art. Among microscopists his works are prized 
as highly as the works of the great masters in painting 
are valued by artists who work on canvas. A painter 
who can paint a complete scene on s surface as sinall 
as a sleeve-button, 1s considered skilful, yet Dalton 
used a single hair for a brush, and dealt with particles 
of matter scarcely visible to the naked eye ; these he 
placed in position with the aid of his microscope 
with such accuracy that he finally produced represen- 
tations so correct in ever, detail, that artists who 
have examined them critically have been almost over- 
come with astonishment. 

He was a fast worker, and, by labouring almost in- 
cessantly, could finish aSlide in the course of a week 
or ten days. The Dalton slides are very valuable. 

We looked through the instrument, and saw, among 
other objects, the tongue of a fly, the toe-nail of a 
gnat, the digestive ap; tus of a flea, the eyebrow of 
an insect too small to be detected with the naked eye, 


an abscess on the back of a. fly’s neck, a fracture in an 
ante collar-bone, and many other extraordinary sights, 
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‘HE DID ‘NOT WAIT. 


Tuxy have a sheriff in California who is evidently 
anxious that the law should be carried out at once 
economically and effectively. It would seem that on 
one or two occasions men who have desired a free 
transport to New York, have hit on the ingenious idea 
of accusing themselves of murders, and have in conse- 

uence been taken to that famous city, when, of course, 
their innocence has been established, and they have 
been released. Another man lately tried this scheme 
on the sheriff, who, however, hit on a method of stop- 
ping it. The last self-accused slaughterer went to the 
sheriff and told _a long story of the agonies of con- 
science which afflicted him. 

“So your conscience ain't easy, eh?” the official 


ee Ah,” replied the murderer, “I have the mark of 

on on my brow. I wander, wander, but tind no 

rest. 

“And you're the man?” 
Iam.” 


“ And you want to be hanged !” 

“T feel that I shan’t rest ony till I um hanged.” 

“ Well, my friend,” replied the sheriff, thoughtfully, 
“the county treasury ain’t well fixed at present, and I 
don’t want to take any risks, in case you're not the 
man, and are just fishing for a free trip to New York. 
Besides, those New York courts can’t be trusted to 
hang aman. On the whole, as you say you deserve to be 
killed, and want to be killed, and it can’t make much 
difference to you or society how you are killed, so long 
as you are killed, I guess I'll kill you myself.” The 
sheriff drew a revolver from his pocket, but before he 
could level it the murderer was down the road and out 


of range. 
ee 

Frrenp: “ You have only been married a week, and 
here I tind you in tears.” 

Young Wife : “‘ Yes, but my husband has been trying 
to get elected on the Local Board, and I have n 
ing in the papers what an unmitigated scoundrel 
he is.” 

——f —__ 

AN amusing instance of confidence in the activity of 
her Majesty was once afforded by a ae oe en- 
ployed by an officer serving in the Transvaal. “ Harry ” 
chose to get tipsy one morning, and received as a 
recompense from Jones, his master, a very complete 
hiding, with a sound kick as a finale to the perform- 
ance. A day or two afterwards the rascal went u 
to a brother officer of his employer, and thus daivvered 
himself: “Jones he kicky me, dat's all right ; he my 
fadder, dat’s all right. But Jones he sometimes too 
much kicky me. I go telly Queen some day—Qucen 
come kicky Jones.” 


————f—___ 
Tue Resoxe Covurtrous.—When Count D’Orsay 
was in England for the first time, very young, very 
handsome, and not shy, he was placed at_ some dinner 
party next to the late Lady Holland. That singular 
woman, who had adroitly succeeded in ruling and re- 
taining a distinguished circle longer than either 
fascination or tyranny might have accomplished, 
chanced that day to in one of her imperious 
humours. She dropped her napkin—the Count picked 
it up gallantly—then her fan, then her fork, then her 
spoon, then her gl: and as often her neighbour 
stooped and restored the lost article. At last, how- 
ever, the patience of the youth gave way, and when 
she dropped her napkin again, he turned and called 
one of the footmen behind him. | 
“Put my plate on the floor,” said he, “I will finish 
my dinner there. It will be so much more convenient 
to my Lady Holland.” 


READ THIS IF YOU LIKE 
THE PAPER. 


If you anpreciate our efforts “ to interest, to elevate, to 
amuse,” will you help us make the paper known by handing 
specimen copies to your friends} Readers who will so far 
trouble themselves as to do this will be giving the most 
practical proof possible of their approbation. 

We will gladly send (carriage free, of course) the number 
of specimen copies for which any reader asks. Foremen, 
time-keepers, overseers, and others tn large factories and 
workshops are tn a position to render particularly valu- 
able assistance in this way. 

We hope that any readers who know people in such 
positions will kindly send us their names and addresses, 
so that we may be able to write and offer them specimen 
copies for distribution. 

Were we providing no larger a pennyworth of reading 
matter than some of our contemporaries, we should be 
able to advertise extensively. As it 1s, we feel we may 
ask those whom we succeed in pleasing to make the paper 
known a little in this manner. 

We have printed on small gummed slips a facsimile of 
the heading with some wording round it. To those 
who will make use of these we shall b¢ most happy t 
Lorward a packet, 


‘ — 7 
QUESTIONS WORTH 
‘ ANSWERING. 
REPLIES. 


168. What is the Cause of the Double which 
Occurs at a Certain Stage of tifoohetiean F 


Double vision is due to a want of harmony in the 
muscles which control the movements of the eyeball. 
Leddy alse Se a change effected in the nerves or nerve 
centres by aleoholic poison. Inflammation 
nerves, and also a loss of in the centres in 
the brain are produced by loses of alcohol, and 
to this — in the centres is aes reg soo 
vision, as the staggering gait produc the 
ionsiod harmony in the muscles of the limbs. Should 
the muscles of each yeaa not act exactly as one, then 
a different of visual field is exposed to the 
two retinz. retina, acting i 


the object would be 
retina, and the im- 


of the Measures Introduced 


What Percentage 
ped _ Houses of Parliament ever become 


This necessarily varies from session to session, but, 
Learigs pe asa fair one sample, rather less than 
of the public Bills introduced became part 

e 


one- 
of the law of the land. In the private Bill legislation 
of the same session, about 


eighty-five per cent. of the 

Bills introduced were passed al became Acts of Par- 

liament. Taking them together, about forty-eight per 

cent. of the Bills introduced into the Houses of Parlia- 

ment in 1889 became law. 

170. BY Lowered, if 1, were. possible 
All the Water, and 
Oecupies ? 


of the Globe 
to Drain off 
up the Space it 


The answer to this question must necessarily be a 
mere estimate ; and the estimate has been made by the 
well-known geographer and engineer, Mr. John 
Murray. He states that the mean height of land 
above sea-levels is the mean depth 
of the ocean is 12,480. If the land were filled into 
the hollows of the globe, the sea would roll over the 
earth’s crust to a uniform depth of two miles. 


171. Which are the Most and Least Talkative People 
in the World ? 


For volubility, constant chatter, noisy ejaculation, 
ility, the Italians cannot be su fs 
the market even the least taciturn of 


who are taciturn toa degree far 
beyond any other Be They never express surprise 

i ether pleased or otherwise, their 
strorigest ejaculation is a mere grunt, expressing assent 
or dissent. 


172. Is More Food Consumed in Winter than In 
Summer ? 


Undoubtedly more food is consumed in winter and 
cold weather than in summer and warm weather. 
Food being the fuel of the body, more is required in 
cold weather to keep up the same amount of animal 
heat. Theairin winter contains more oxygen. There- 

- fore animal combustion is more rapid. We are also 
more active in cold weather, and thus increase the rate 
of respiration, which acts like a pair of bellows on the 
capi combustion, It is calculated that we throw 
off at least one-eighth more carbon from the system in 
winter'than in summer. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to an the 
a sea gent terse epg, abilst 
. best reply to enc 


at the rate of two 
@ line. The 
r) 


of queries. 
ked “ ics,” 4 
reise qahicta is as sone 


The estimated amounts for the current financial year 
(to March 31, 1801) are as follows :— 
* Hovss or Lonvs. é 
Salaries of Officers, etc. - 419 
Buildings, farniture, fuel, light, sta- - 
tionery, printing, etc. . 19,663 
Salaries and Pensions of Lords of 
. ° ° e e e 21,000 
2 83,886 
pee ae ao 
Soul remem aitaean ar 
Private Bills . . -  2v,000 
‘Yuvation ol costa. . 1,000 a 
Net Cost ———— £60,886 
HovusE 0» CoMMONS. 
of Officers, : , 
Building, furniture, fuel, light, 


semper 1 ting, - + 60,400 
Balary of ae Rr pausinn of 
late Speaker oa Ge 


Deduct receipts in aid from Feen 26, 
Net Coat ——— £93,923 
Total expenditure on both Houses 
t . . . . 


of P, £154,808 


According to the FRaNKFURTER ZEITUNG, the most 
expensive Parliament is the French, since, according to 
the returns for the year 1888, the two French Chambers 
cost no less than 045, while the Spanish Parlia- 
ment cost £92,883 ; the Italian, £89,583 ; the Austrian, 
£75,442 ; the Belgian, £37,505 ; and the Portuguese, 
£31,375. The German Parliament costs the least, viz., 
£19,961. 


174. In Which Country do People Travel the Most? 

Inno country is more travelling done than in the 
United Kingdom. The people of this country seem to 
he always on the move both at home and in every part 


of the world. The returns of the Kee meer 
traffic in the various countries of the world show that 
the United Kingdom is far in advance of any other 
country in point of travelling. The following table 
gives the number of railway passengers per inhabitant 
in the six leading countries in this respect :— 

United Kingdom . 22 France - + & 

Belgium . . - 10 Germany . . & 

Switzerland. - 8 United States . 5 


In 1889 the number of passengers by railway in this 
cong was over 775 millions (exclusive bs ipsa 
ticket holders) as against 495 millions in the United 
States with its much larger population. British 
tramways carried during the same year 477,596,268 
passengers, andthe London General Omnibus Company 
53,577,955 passengers. Speaking generally, it was 
estimated in 1882 that the railway passengers of the 
world numbered 1,740 millions, of whom 752: millions 
were British, tramway passengers 1,540 millions, of 
whom 257 millions were British, and over-sea passengers 
(all distances) at 12U millions, of whom 45 millions 
were British. 


175. Do Civilised People Live Longer than Savages? 


From many recorded instances it appears that 
savages live longer than civilised people. There are 
extraordinary cases of longevity among the coloured 
people at Chili; nearly five hundred persons, accord- 
ing to the last census, being returned as over 100 
years of age.: It has been frequently denied that 
the American Indians arrive ut a very advanced age ; 
but this is now yee by many instances. Levi says 
of the natives of Brazil that they are subject to fewer 
diseases than the Europeans, and reach an age of 
from 100 to 120, or even 140, years, Prince Max saw 
an Indian who could remember 107 years. As regards 
the Malays, Lichtenstein gives instances of their reach- 
ing ages of 107 to 120 years. Among the natives of 
the Philippines there are many centenarians ; men of 
80 yeara of age are seen working vigorously in the 
tields, Even among the Hottentots instances of great 
age occur, It is, in fact, worry among civilised people 
that kills, and from this savages are exempt, as they 
are also from turning night into day, and many, if not 
most, of the other follies that seriously interfere 


wants are few, and 
poorer class live almost 
les, to which sometime, 


station in 
177. Which Animal possesses the most Teeth ? 

The Snail may fairly lay claim to the greatest num- 
ber of teeth. Its mouth 1s armed with a very formid- 
able instrument in the shape of a remarkable saw-like 
tongue. This resembles a long, narrow ribbon, coiled 
in such a way that only part comes into use at once. 
Thickly distributed over the entire surface of this 
ribbon are an immense number of excessively sharp 
teeth. The quantity of these is incredible ; 
species has been indisputably proved to as 
many as 30,000. ‘The reason of their disposition on a 
coiled ribbon-like surface lies in the fact that by use 
they become worn away. The upper part of the mouth 
is a horny surface, against which the sharp-toothed 
tongue works, There are many fishes, also, in which 
this combination of teeth and tongue occurs ; if you 
glance into the mouth of a Pike or a Perch, it will 
be seen that the teeth are so numerous that nature 
has crowded them, not upon the jaws only, but upon 
tongue, palate, floor, and sides of the mouth, even 
upon the gill arches and the back of the throat. 
Amongst quadrupeds the Creat Armadillo has the 
greatest number of teeth, being possessed of from ¥2 
to 100. 


179. What Town or Village in England has the 
Longest Name ? 


one 


The question excludes townships, whose names often 
combine those of two villages or hamlets, such as 
Havercroft-with-Cold-Hiendley, a name that consists 
of twenty-six letters; combined — such as 
Heytesbury-cum-Tytherington, which has twenty-five 
letters, and merely ecclesiastical divisions, such as 
Saltersford-cum-Kettlehulme, must be excluded. The 
longest name of a single town or village is that of 
Sutton-under-Whitestone-Cliffe (twenty-seven letters), 
in Yorkshire. It is followed by— 
Wiggenhall-St.-Mary-Magdalene. 
Wiggenhall St Mary the Vi in. 

ze Llanerhargel-yste: wern (Monmouth). 
Sturminster-Newton-Castle. 
Preston-upon-the-Wild- Moors. 
Ruyton-of-the-Eleven-Towns. 
Winterbourne-Farrington. 
Llangottock- Vibon-Avel (Monmouth). 
Ntansted-Mount-Fitchet. 
Jeketshall-St.-Lawrence. 
Whitchurch-Canonicorum. 
Wellesbourn-Mountford. 


among the civilised nations with chances of longevity. | All of which contain more than twenty letters. 


QUESTIONS. 


201. Why is it usually warmer after snow ! 
202. Do abstainers eat more than non-abstainers ? 


203. Has the climate of a country any effect upon 
the height of its inhabitants $° 


204. Are storms more frequent by day or by night ? 
205. What kind of fruit, native or foreign, is most 


pwd. | largely consumed in this country 7 


ot the hen of om sraney 


207. Why is the rate of mortality greater among 
male than among female children ? 


208. Is a meal of several courses more or leas easily 
digested than a meal of only one ? 


209. How many public companies are flonted an- 
nually in this country, and what is their combined 
capital ? 


910. Smith is well ee to "h the ania 
surname in England. Which are the commmannil Hf 
Walon Gontiand and trlend | 


ss ate tee 
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TO ROCK THE BABY IN. 


Foard or frame in whic children are conti 
almost en’ for the first part of their existence. 
The study of cradles also answers another purpose 


in marking the climate of different countries. The 
squimaux mother carries her child in a hood on her 
oe as the method practised by the Southern woman, 
of strapping the yo r to a board-frame, would, 
in that severe climate, insure a very sad Christmas for 
the youthful Esquimaux. vo. 
vby any human being should live in as cold places 
as Labrador is yet to be satisfactorily 
; but the baby Esquimaux is hardly re- 
sponsible for this vagary du his first year or so of 
existence, and we can examine into the means provided 
for his comfort without blaming him for folly in his 
selection of a home. The mother in this paradise for 
icemen has the hood of her skin robe made very large, 
50 a8 to carry therein the babe, which nestles close to 
its mother’s neck secure from the cold. 

Coming farther south, we find the natives on the 
Up ukon using a very ingenious trough-shaped 
bl of birch-bark, made from three pieces, forming 
the bottom, the top and hood, and the awning. ws 
of beads ornament the awning, which, in a country the 
chief inhabitants of which are mosquitoes, is found a 
very useful portion of the outfit. Playthings of 
various kinds are d : 
infant is at liberty to enjoy himself as much as he 


sees fit. 

On the eastern coast of Labrador, the infan 
immediately after birth, is laid naked on a layer o 
; i made of leather and lined with hare 

skins, This is securely laced, leaving the child 

freedom to move the head only. The qoangecr closely 

resembles an ian mummy, and is kept in this 
state until about one year old. At Cape Breton, the 
children are first tied up much after this manner, and 
then hammocks are used. 

West of the Rocky Mountains sronph shaped frames 
of cedar wood are rally used. When the infant is 
mother places ih Peeters naked, 


bs Sakeet ull ag her helpl 
wanders y, exposing bor elpless c 


to 
Boilios tage nt Che nnct Os ly that delight 
i ing that inhospitable country. 
re Aaeiea Red Indian tribes show a wide diver- 


sity in the kinds of cradles that are to be found among 
them. The Montana infant has any amount of pains 
spent on both him and his cradle-board. The board is 
covered with tanned deerskin, with beads worked on 
it. The place where the child reposes is loose, and 
is laced and tied up when the baby is placed in it. 

The Ute Indians of Nevada use a flat wicker cradle- 
frame, kite-shaped, or rosptly triangular. Over this 
is stretched a covering of buckskin, and the young 
Ute is sometimes also provided with an elaborately- 
decorated awning. whe ‘ : 

Fee een cee neice test bernie we 

ol i irty inches long wenty wide, 
doubled in ihe toen of acradle-frame. Along 
ed side loops of buckskin are made to receive 
the laci 


East of the Mississippi River, north of the Tennessee, 
and south of the Hudson Bay, the Indians use a simple 
flat cradle-board. : 


et 


Ir doesn’t do to be too careful. The man who bit a 
pany ora pi Pit it was bad, left it in sucha 
thape he couldn’t pass it anywhere. 

—_»go————— 

Tue man in the moon always smiles, and he ought 
to. He is the only fellow who can stay out all night 
without exciting anything but favourable comment. 

———— 

“Wnat kind of a man do you think you must be if 
you are to have the honour of a military funeral ?” 
asked a sergeant of a recruit, in order to inspire him 
with a p heroism. 

“I mee be a deed man and that isn’t what I 
want,” answered the recruit promptly. 


TO NEWSAGENTS. : 


ned | than two hours in 


also hung to this awning, and the | d 


| thing utterly and absolutely beyon 


THE WORK A HORSE SHOULD DO. 
“Iris the pace that kills.” A horse may trot and 


ter day. the 
thirteen miles a day for five or six days isas much as 


; | the av omnibus horse can do and keep in con- 
dition. ‘The jog trot—the huntsman’s passat tive 


greatest distances for the number of consecu- 
heer paljoal mor rm igue and loss of condition. 
er may be relieved by the horse occasionally 


walking, Vet not at the ices +s i walking pace. 

a long journey, go slowly. Never remain more 
, (a saddle "wttbout dismounting a 
few minutes to ease your horse's back and legs. It is 
easier to save condition than to replace it. Two 
miles at a trot tires as much as three at a walk ; walk- 
ing at top speed is as tiring as trotting. 

'o do 520 miles, Curr recommends four days’ work 
at twenty miles a day, and one day’s rest four at 
fifteen miles, and two days’ rest; two at twenty-five 
miles, and one day's rest ; two at thirty miles, and two 
days’ rest ; five at thirty miles, and four days’ rest ; 
four at thirty miles, and seven days’ rest—that would 

twenty-one days’ work, and seventeen days’ rest ; 
and he states, from experience of months of overland 
travel, that horses that would lie down every night 
would finish the 520 fresh, and able to gallop. 

He carried on the calculation to 1,500 miles per- 
formed with fifty-six days’ work and forty-four days’ 
rest, or at the rate of fifteen miles a day. 


—___—-t-—__ 
THE ROOF-SLEEPERS OF NEW 
YORK. 


_“THE Roof-sleepers of New York” sounds like the 
title of a stirring melodrama. It describes, however, 
what is grim reality. The hot weather of summer 
rives the poor of New York to the roofs for slumber. 
But there are degrees even among roof-sleepers, for 
they are divided into three classes—the palatial, the 
comfortable, and the wretched. 

The families who have charge of the warehouses 
are what may be called the palatial roof-sleepers. 
They may be seen in the ant evening, and, indeed, 
far into the middle of the night, sitting comfortably 
in chairs, on the vast tin-covered roofs of these magni- 
ticent buildings, smoking, drinking beer, chatting with 
friends and DELON, chaffing their neighbours on 

jacent roofs, the children playing about, while on 
the very hottest of nights a healthful, invigorating, 
delightful breeze fans their fevered brows and coo 
their heated blood. 

Extemporaneous beds are prepared there—a simple 


mattress with a covering ; sometimes nothing but a th 


pillow, and oftentimes con endled cots, but always 
in excessively warm weather these people are more 
comfortable than those who own the buildi 
top of which they sleep. 

en come the second-class—the comfortable—the 
occupants of houses divided into flats, where from 
five to ten families occupy one building, and each roof 
has from twenty to thirty of the forty or fifty people 
in the house sleeping there night after night with the 
full moon shining as their only light. 

e third and most wre’ class of roof-sleepers 
occupy the lowest grade of tenement houses. Every 
room accommodates from one to three families ; where 
men and women die and children are born ; where 
beds are huddled, meals are cooked, clothes are washed, 
dried, and ironed. 

These places are bad enough in the winter. In the 
summer, leaving aside all question of health and 
decency, the utter wretchedness lame cea is some- 

description or 
conception to those who have not been eye-witnesses 
toit. That these people should swarm upon the pave- 
ments, sit upon the kerbstones, or the streets, 
is not strange. PR ce 

Who, then, can wonder that they multitudinousl 
rush in hot haste for choice places on the roof? 
ss le a gs fights, and disturbances occur nightly, and 
why it is the children are not precipitated to the pave- 
ment, that drunken brawlers do not hurl one 
another over the gutter nightly, is one of the mys- 
terigs of this peculiar misery. di 


g on the 


—_— 
Tne poet and the editor were playing tennis, and the 
latter was beaten. ; 
“You serve well, but you cannot return,” said the 


t. 
Pe Can't 1%” asked the editor. “Send me a poem, 
and see.” 

ee 


A Few days ago, ina school in nerses | the master, 
after relating the story of Moses, asked his boys— 
“Why was Moses hidden by his mother among the 
bulrushes?” An urchin raised his hand to show that 
he knew the correct reply, and, on receiving permission 
to speak, the little fellow said, in a most innocent tone, 
“Because his mother didn’t want him vaccinated. 

The popular feeling against vaccination is very strong 


in Lusatia, and the child thought he was pe 
right. 


ARTFUL. 


THERE was an immense sensation created at tha 
station the other day, at igo to the starting of 
the afternoon express. i was about to 
start the train, when a short, and 
gentleman trotted up to him, and exclai 

* vinis a ge will you, please, Tete’ I— 

“ Impossi sir!” interrupted official, puttin; 
the whistle to his lips, “the train is overdue mee . 

“But you must wait!” cried old gentleman, 
Soa: here is a man’s underneath the 
whee 


“Good gracious! Why didn’t you say so at first ? 
Where is he?” inquired the horror-stricken inspector. 


“ Hold on there !” e 
the train, he hurried after the 


y old 


eee esrind ee 
old gentleman, while a couple of porters jumped down 
on the line, amidst the axcitortene of x ee of 
spectators. ter n short search, one of the porters 
handed up a rush basket, containing a large and fine- 
looking leg of mutton. 

“Thank you !” said tho old gentleman ; and, seizirg 
the basket, he entered a finst-elaes smoking carriage. 

_ “What do you mean, sir?” the exasperated 
inspeotor ; “ you said—.” 

“I said a man’s leg was under the wheel, and so it 
was,” interrupted the old gentleman. “I bought this 
leg and pea for it, and if it isn’t mine, I should like to 
know who it belongs to, that’s all.” Then the train 


moved on. 
eo 


|. Tue following extraordinary advertisement ty ge 
y o 


in a German newspaper :—“ Wanted, by a 
quality, for aequate remuneration, a few well-behaved 
and reapectably-d children to amuse a cat in 
delicate health two or three hours a day.” 


—_jo—____. 


A man will carry twenty sovereigns in his waistcoat 
pocket, but a woman n &@ morocco portemonnaie 
as large as one’s tist, and too heavy to be carried in the 
pocket, to escort five shillings, a couple of postage 
stamps, a recipe for making curry powder, and two 
patterns of dress goods. 

fo 


Mr. Hersert GLADSTONE was addressing a woman's 
suffrage meeting at Leeds one evening, and sgroee 
a compliment upon the eloquence possessed by the fair 
sex, and the pleasure it gave the masculine portion of 
creation to listen to them. And then a male voice 
issued from the background with, “ Wait a bit, lad ; 
tha’rt noan wed yet.” 

—-go—___ 


A HUMOUROUS incident occurred in connection with 


up in the 
awkward pause ensued. The ue became very. 
glaring when the corpse of the murdered man, to the 
pacers pee ara of bagi audience, nol mgd to 

uickly raise its leg and tap the stage sharply three 
cal as a Bi to the scene-shifters. The of 
such a ludicrous action was to make the audience 
laugh excessively as the curtain descended. 


2100 INSURANCE 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


During the Winter Months we 36 to 
substitute a Football Insurance for the 
Cyclist Insurance which was in force during 
the summer season. This remain in 
operation until the first week in April, 
when the Cyclist Insurance will be resumed. 
Meantime we undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS to whomsoever the Propristore of 


of kin of we football player who meets with 
his death an accident while actually 
laying football. 


p d The only condition is that 
the player in must be the possessor 
at the time of the accident ae ony of the 
current nu of PEARSON'S » which 


must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The 
copy need not be upon the person at the time 
of coon. Notice of accident must be 
| peg withif¥ three days, and death must 

ve occurred within twenty-four hours of 
the accidens. 


CS |, 
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OUR READERS’ LETTER BOX. 
SS —————————————ee 


“DEATH WARNINGS.” 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Sr,—! was sorry tosec the article on this sub- 
ject in your usually sensible paper. Do yoo think it 
well to encourage silly superstitions of the kind? If 
it were a case of epreeen and nothing else it 
would not, to my |, be so very obj able, but 
this particular superstition is capable of doing such 
untold harm that I a is one which should be 
discouraged in every possible way. 

To show that these words of insare not simply the 
outcome of blind an ism to all forms of super- 
stition, I give youa true incident bearing on the subject. 

Some years ago the wife of a friend of mine became 
fll; she was icted with what doctors call anemia, 
and was in a weak low state of health generally. 
There was nothing very serious the matter with her, 
and proper care, combined with plenty of nourishing 
food, would have soon set her up again. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there was a tradition in her family 
that if @ member of,it dreamt that he or she was 
riding on a white horse, that person was marked for 
death within the course of the next few days. 

y friend's wife had this dream. She woke up 
trembling and greatly excited, and rousing her 
husband, told him that she was not much longer for 
this world. On questioning her, he discovered the 
reason of her idea, and combated it by every means 
in his power, pointing out to her the folly of such 
blind belief in omens, and urging her not to trouble 
herself any more about the matter. fee 

She did not, however, seem uble to dismiss it from 
her mind. Day after day she declined, though the 
doctors could assign no cause whatever for this olisnge 
for the worse. e truth of the matter was that she 
had made up her mind that this dream foretold her 
death, and, being in a weak, low state, the illusion 
had fastened itself so firmly upon her that she was 
unable to throw it off. Within a fortnight she had 

away, killed as surely by superstitious belief 
in the “death warning” as if she had been poisoned. 

No doubt many cae men could tell of similar 
cases, The effect of the mind upon the body is so 

werful that a deeply-rooted superstition of this kind 
is capable of inflicting untold harm upon even the 
strongest. é : 

In the face of these facts, I believe you will agree 
with me that itis a pity to further disseminate such 
pitiful ideas.—Yours truly, 

Wolverhampton. W. Qf. G. 

fee uite agree with our correspondent as to the 
folly of believing in “death warnings,” but we hardly 
think that we are so much to blame as he infers for 
merely publishing an interesting article regarding 
them. We did not in any way countenance belief in 


them.—Eb.]} 
—_-fo-—__—_ 
“WHAT PENAL SERVITUDE FOR LIFE 
MEANS.” 


To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Sim,—Your last week's article gave a quantity 
of interesting information with regard to the convicts 
tite iver ae eh pe bal penal eerie, Re: I 

10 ata few supplemen particulars respecting 
the pbtaining of fis coveted ticket-of-leave may be 
interesting to your readers. . 

To begin with, I may mention that the term “ ticket- 
of.leave” is not an official one at all, but one which 
was adopted by the convicts themselves and which 
took the popular taste. In official language a ticket- 
of-leave is termed a licence. 

The present ticket-of-leave system only dates from 
the year 1864, Before that time, if a prisoner conducted 
himself well, he was rewarded by beirg given better 
food and more of it than the rest, but this plan was 
not found satisfactory, for, as Sir Edmund Du Cane, 
a great authority en the subject, said:— __ 

“Tt was found that unfavourable impressions were 
produced outside by comparing the diet of the prisoners 
who enjoyed these slight improvements in the Cage | 
or quality of their food with that of the honest, hard- 
working free ean woo —7 ee were hardly 
sufficient to keep himself and ily in health.” So 
ie nlan was stopped, and tickets-of-leave granted in 

ts place. : 

in system pursued with convicts is to award them 
marks according to the way in which they conduct 
themselves, The fall day’s allowance of marks is eight, 
and if a convict’s behaviour is absolutely perfect, he is 
credited with this number. The smallest deviation 
from the rules and regulations is punished by depriva- 
tion of, marks, and im order that the prisoner may 
have every incentive to behave in an exemplary 
manner, he is Nila with a card on which the 
number of marks awarded to him daily is noted. Thus 
he has always under his eye the exact state of affairs 
between the authorities and himself, and is better able 
to realise the effect which any breach of discipline will 
have. 

There is no doubt that the ticket-of-] system has 
had very results, In the old days, When convicts 
u their release were turned adrift, and the autho- 
rities did not retain any check whatever upon them, it 
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found that they were very apt to fall into bad 

habits again without any loss of but the know- 

ledge that are being looked after seeme to have 
con 


great influence them, and the number of 
i o bad ways is infinitely smaller than it 


Majesty is graciously pleased to 
who was convicted of felony at 
of February, 1881, and was then and there sen 

to be kept in penal servitude for the term of ten 7ears, 
and is now confined in Dartmoor: pri her roya 
licence to be at large from the date of his liberation 
under this order, during the remaining portion of his 
term of penal servitude, unless the said John Jones 
shall, before the expiration of the said term, be con- 
victed of some indictable offence, within the United 
Kingdom, in which case such licence will be imme- 
diately forfeited by law, or unless it shall please her 
Majesty sooner to revoke or alter such licence. This 
licence is given subject to the conditions endorsed 
upon the same, upon the breach of any of which it 
shall be liable to be revoked, whether such breach is 
followed by a conviction or not. And her Majesty 
hereby orders that the said John Jones be set at liberty 
within thirty days from the date of this order.”— Yours, 

Windsor. Ex-CHAPLaIn. 


To the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 

Dear. Sin,—As a supplement to the article under 
this title, 1 send a few details regarding the convict 
farm on Dartmoor, which I visited some little time ago. 

The Dartinoor Prison farm, Princetown, which now 
comprises 2,000 acres, was, previous to 1850, entirely 
unenclosed waste land. At that date the Dartmoor 
Prison was converted into a convict settlement. The 
work of reclaiming the waste was at once begun, and 
has ever since been continued—for the poe few years 
at the rate of tWenty-five acres annually—by convict 
labour. 

The land is divided into square fields of about 
twenty acres each, which are enclosed by high stone 
walls that were constructed by convict hands from 
granite and other boulders found scattered about in 
the soil of the farm. Thirty acres of this prison farm 
are devoted to the growth of garden vegetables, and 
the remainder is laid down to permanent grass, or 
put through # short course of cropping, with a view 
io bette ultimately fitted for good lea or meadow 
and. 

‘There is a dairy herd of forty-five cows, from which 
all the calves are ; 400 sheep are also kept, 
forty-five pony mares with their foals, a stud of very 
celebrated pony stallions, and seventeen Clydesdale 
mares and foals. The entire labour of the farm, 
except igri for which the Clydesdales are utilised, 
is done by the convicts, who work in gangs of ten, 
with a warder for each gang. Sometimes ten or 
twelve gangs work tegethee in one field, digging, 
hoeing, etc., under the charge of the warders, and sur- 
rounded by an open cordon of guards, with loaded 
rifles, to prevent escape. Most of the produce is con- 
sumed in the Dideeie establishment, the rest is sold off 
either to residents in the district or to Plymouth. 


Yours truly, 
Totnes. E. J.B. 


————— 
MORE HINTS TO PEOPLE WHO TAKE COLD 
EASILY. 


To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Sir,—The letter of Wanninc is very sensi- 
ble. I fully agree with him that many more colds are 
caught from wearing overcoats than are prevented by 
the practice. Perhaps you will allow me to give the 
rest of your readers a few more hints'on this most im- 
portant subject. 

To be able to stand cold well one must eat such 
kinds of food as will give plenty of heat, and must also 
aecustom the system as much as possible to cold. 
Heat-forming foods are rice, sago, tapioca, Bote ie 
the grains of wheat, oats, barley, and especi: maize. 

_I do not recommend fat, because it is difficult of 
digestion, but in moderation it is useful. Oatmeal 
porridge, eaten with butter and sugar, forms a good 
cold-resisting breakfast. Then rice, with H eer barley, 

other food 


anda little oil or fat should be taken wi f 
eaten at dinner ; whilst for tea some brown bread with 
butter and preserves will do well, so far as coN} 
resisting food is 

To accustom the body to cold one must not wrap up 
too warmly, but make the body adapt itself as much as 
possible to the cold. The human system is so organised 
that it always maintains the body at a medium heat if 
due care is taken to uttain this'end. If we heat our 
bodies by hot drinks, heaps of clothes, hot rooms, etc., 
we give the system little todo. But if we expose the 
body to cold air, take our food nearly cold, and do not 
clothe too heavily, we keep in good condition, and it 
will keep warm if we give it auth cient food. 

The body can be used to cold by means of air-baths, 
or exposure to the air. This can be done at first by 
meer exercise at the same time, and so no cold will 
pe felt. 

In connection with heaps of clothes, I may say that 
T have cured two or three weak chests by making the 


te foie 


ey pie le ct et, oh 


not, to the fire, but take a run, stamp tl 
feet, or throw the arms across ee check eee 


numb person. if you 
the epee air, take your food all cantly col 
wil) supply the required you will 
you can stand the cold much better than if 
drinks. 


to 
much in 
the 


Canterbury. PLain SENse. 


— 
WOMEN WHO CHANGE THEIR NAMES AT 
MARRIAGE. 


To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Deak Siz,—In the reply published to Question 165 
WHEN pip THE CusToM OF WOMEN TAKING THE 
NaME OF THEIR HusBaND ORIGINATE? you lenve your 
readers to suppose that this custom is universally 
prevalent. The reply would, I think, have Leen more 
complete if it had mentioned the exceptions to this 
rule, so, with your permission, I will brietly touch 
ad Pr 

n Spain and Portu 
the names of their hus 
by their own. : 

In many parts of the United States, too, a woman 
never relinquishes her maiden name, and is called by 
it as often as by that of herhusband. Three years ago, 
in Kansas, U.S.A., the Supreme Court of the State 
registered a decision to the effect that there was not 
the slightest necessity for a married woman to take tlie 
name of her husband unless she preferred to do so. 

Even in the rural parts of England, one often finds 
it customary to call a married woman by the name 
which distinguished her before marriage, and in 
Scotland it is generally customary to use both names. 
Thus, in a legal document, relating to Anne Still who 
married James Brown, she would be alluded to as 
“Anne Still or Brown.” Children too, in Scottish 
villages, are often called by their mothers’ maiden 
names. 

In many parts of France and Belgium the husband's 
and wife’s names are used together when either of them 
is mentioned. 

Advocates of women’s rights are fond of advancing 
the claims of the married members of their sex to the 
use of distinctive surnames, but I think so sensible a 
body of people as your readers will agree with me that 
to adopt this practice would be unnecessary and indeed 
undesirable.—Yours truly, 

Leeds. LLC. 


married women do not take 
ds, but continue to be known 


———————— 
A HINT TO CARMEN WHO DRIVE HEAVY 
LOADS. 


To the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 


Dear S1z,—The many cases I have witnessed during 

the recent spell of frost in which horses came to serious 
harm through falling on the alippery streets, lead me 
to address the following remarks to men who drive 
vans carrying heavy loads, in the hope that you will 
publish them. 
_ Ona slippery morning one sees vans go out loaded 
just as full as they would be when the roads were not 
slippery ; the natural result of this is that in nine 
cases out of ten the horses are unable sto inake any 
satisfactory progress at all, and that, inya large pro- 
portion of cases,in endeavouring to pull their loads 
along, they slip down and injure themselves more or 
less severely. 

Now, if only carmen on such occasions would take 
out their vans half loaded, they would suredy get slong 
far better. An ordinary team could convey a light 
load over a slippery road when it would utterly fail to 
make any progress with a heavy load. I am sure that 
in most vases jast as much work could be got through, 
for two journeys with light loads could merely be 
made in the same time that one with a ‘heavy load 
occupies, and there would be so much hess risk of 
deamage to valuable property in the shape of hors 

lesh. 

I do not, of course, mean to say that jworses would 
not slip about at all, but it is quite certain that with 
light loads they would be far less liable to come to 
grief than with heavy ones. So from this point of 
view alone the experiment would be worth trying, and 
if, as I believe, events proved that quite as much 


work would be got through by the one metbod as by 
the other, the ol could not fail to be most bene- 
ticial.—Yours sincerely, 

Stoke Newington. Humanity. 


For all letters published we. pay at the rate of tiro 
guineas a column or about Sd. a line. Senders of letters 
should, therefore, enclose name and address. It must pleasc 
be understood that we do not identify ourselves with opinions 
advanced on this page. They are those of the writers, 
of the letters ; we mcrely exercise supervision over the 
nature of the conreapomitenon aie 
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WHAT IT COSTS.—NO. VII. 
~ TO CARRY OUR LETTERS. 


Tue Mowzy Spent sy tHe G. P. O. 

Ovr General Post-office can cluim the distinction of 
being the biggest business the world has ever seen. In 
carrying the correspondence of the greatest letter- 
writers on earth it employs the services of more than a 
hundred thousand people, and its operations extend to 
every hamlet in the kingdom. We are in the habit of 
grumbling at the Post-ottice, but it is certain that no 
other nation has the work of letter-carrying performed 
for it with such despatch and precision us are shown 
by the gigantic organisation whose headquarters are at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

To carry on the work of the G. P. O., exclusive of 
the telegraph service, necessitates the expenditure of 
re cieay alee ented tuillions per annum, a sum the im- 
mensity of which we are more able to grasp when we 
tcalise that it represents about twelve pounds every 
minute of the day and night. : 

More than three millions of this total is expended in 
salaries and wages, varying from the boy messenger’s 
8s. a week to the £2,500 a year which the Postmaster- 
General draws. Besides this cash payment of wages, 
the G. P. O. provides uniforms for certain of its em- 
ployés at a cost of between sixty and seventy thousand 
a year. The uniforms are made in the Government 
€actory at Pimlico, and their cost is merely for material 
and making-up. There is no protit on the business of 
providing them, and as the Government is naturally 
able to buy the immense guuntities of material 
tequired in the cheapest market, the outlay is, com- 
paratively speaking, small. 

Every postman is allowed two new suits of clothes 
annually, one in summer and one in winter. An over- 
woat Ge iprovided every two years. The men think it a 
reat grievance that they are not given boots. They 
argue, und quite justly we consider, that their work 
entails far more wear and tear of boot-leather than 
they would be likel 
employment. Furthermore, policemen are provided 
with boots, “so why,” the postman says, “should they 
be refused to me?” Old uniforms are retained by the 
wen, who generally use their old coats for the indoor 
work which they have to spent If a postman is 
discharged, he has to hand his uniform over to the 
authorities. 

Nearly £50,000 a year goes in Travelling Expenses. 
About half of this is spent by the Surveyors, who are 
directly responsible to the Postunaster-General for the 
way in which the business of the Department is carried 


on. 

The United Kingdom is divided into sixteen Sur- 
veyor’s districts, ten of which are in England and 
Wales, three in Scotland, and the same number in 
{reland. Each Surveyor is the master of the post- 
uasters in his district ; and it is easy to understand 
that he must move about a good deal if he is to kee 
himself properly acquainted with the manner in whic 
atiairs are being conducted by those under his super- 
vision. There are but four exceptions in the provinces 
to this domination of the Surveyors. They are the 
postmasters of Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, who are their own Surveyors. Dublin 
and Edinburgh have each separate establishments 
(similar to the one at St. Martin’s-le-Grand), from 
which the affairs of Scotland and Ireland are regulated. 

The postal service of London, in which alone some 
18,000 persons are employed, is under the superin- 
tendence of a “Controller,” who is, of course, the Sur- 
veyor of his own district. d ; 

ides the expenses of these Surveyors the item 
“Travelling” includes the money allowed to Examiners 


f Mxil-bag Apparatus—the apparatus in use for 
avin) en ching up pares by trains travelling 
at full s —who are allowed, in addition to their 


salaries, ten shillings a day and the actual cost of 
eaten Oe to Inspectors of Railway Business, who 
receive the same allowance, and whose duties are to 
inquire into an irregularity in the delivery of mail- 
bags; and to Officers of the Confidential Enquiry 
Branch, whose allowance ig twice as great, and who in- 
vestigate any case of dishonesty that may arise. 

“Trip Allowances ” isan item thut rather puzzles 
oue. It leads to the yearly spending of nearly thirty 
thousand pounds, which is allowed to the members of 
the Travelling Post-office in wddition to their regular 
salaries. The journeys which these men have to take 
neo2ssitate their keeping up two homes in a great 
many cases, and, even when this is not so, must lead 
them to spend more money for food and lodging than 
would otherwise be the case. So they are paid addi- 
tional sums yarying with the length of the journeys 
they undertaka@; and averaging about five shillings u 
trip. ; 

t-offices costs about £70,000 a year. The 

cine hie anys in the big centres are freehold. 
Their total value must be very great. The General 
Post-office in London, for instance, with the Iand on 
which it stands, probably represents considerably more 
than a million of money. The smuller local post-offices, 
which are usually. taken charge of ly someone we 
carries on another business as well, and who is pai 
chiefly by commission, do not entail any expenditure 
*@pon reat. a 


to meet with in other forms of | 
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The letter boxes, which are to the general public 
the chief outward sign of the work of the Post-oftice, 
cost £11,000 a year to keep in proper order and repair. 
No rental is paid for them, but they need a good deal 
of pointing, and the expenditure upon new ones is 
o*Bomerhing lik housand 

mething like sixty thou a year is spent upon 
fuel and light, and half as much on tatorea! This 
item inciudes such articles as scales and weights, the 
composition which is used in obliterating stamps, 
string, wax, postmen’s lamps and pencils. sses by 
fraud and accident, and compensation for the loss or 
damage of parcels and registered letters run away 
with £2,500 a year. 

The Post-ottice pays rather more than a million and 
i quarter a year for the conveyance of mails at home. 
Of this huge sum the railways take the lion’s share, 
v1z., £920,000. The London and North-Western earns 
more money in this way than any other line, a 
pre-eminence which is accounted for by its carriage 
of the Scotch and Irish mails. For postal work this 
line is paid £175,000 a year. 

The Great Western is the only other line which earns 
nore than w hundred thousand u year us a mail carrier. 
Almost the whole of the West-country mail is carried 
by this line, enabling it to secure £117,000 a year of 
the money paid by the Post-oftice to railways. Alto- 
gether aelal und Welsh lines are paid £582,000 per 
awunuin for carrying tiail matter. 

Irish railways earn £147,000 a year as mail carriers. 
The Great Southern and Western takes £41,000 of this, 
the Great Northern £39,000, the Midland Great Western 
£29,000, and the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
£12,000. 

Scotch railways arc paid £191,000 a year by the 
Post-ottice. Of this amount the Caledonian and High- 
land lines earn £68,000 and £56,000 respectively. The 
North British is paid £24,000, and the Great North of 
Scotland £18,000. 

Our readers will probably be as surprised as we 
were to learn that very nearly half as much money is 
pid for the conveying of mails by road in England as 
tor their carriage by rail. The mail-train is so closely 
connected in our minds with the transit of mails that 
it seems incredible that so large a sum as £255,000 a 
year can be expended on conveying them by road. 

But so it is; and when one is shown a map of 
England on which mail-road routes are distinguished 
by red lines, one’s wonder ceases. England is a perfect 
network of red lines. Many thousand miles must be 


| covered every day by mail-carts. 


In the cases of Scotland and Ireland, where railway 
lines ase comparatively few, we should expect to 
tind great use made of mail-carts. But, east facts 
are exactly opposite to expectations, for while in Eng- 
land half as much money is spent on conveyance of 
mails by road as on that by rail, in Scotland the Post- 
office pays iron horses eleven times as much as those 
of flesh and blood, aud in Ireland the proportion is 
four to one in favour of the train. 

The supply and repair of muail-hags, boxes, baskets, 
barrels, etc., including umbrella and stick boards, with 
which the Post-office people ure so kind as to protect 
umbrellas and sticks sent through the post, entuils the 
expenditure of £45,000 a year, an item that bears 
eloquent testimony as to the enormous amount of work 
accomplished. 

About 3,500 tons of letters are carried annually 
for the various public ottices free of charge. If this 
correspondence were paid for, it would cost over 
£350,000. : 

Nearly seven hundred thousand pounds is paid by 
the G. P.O. for the Post-oftice Packet Service, and 
£150,000 more is contributed towards this by India, 
the Australian colonies, the West Indies, and other of 
our possessions abroad that benetit by the service. The 
tigures of the principal contracts are as follows :— 


United Kingdom £126,000 America. . £229,000 
Europe - 18,000 Africa : 14,000 
Asia and Australia . + £435,000 


The Holyhead and Kingstown service accounts for 
the bulk of the sum spent at home in this manner. It 
costs £84,000 u year, and gives two services in each 
direction daily. It is worth mentioning that, although 
this service has now been in force thirty years, it has 
only been interrupted once, and then on the day on 
which the Royal Charter was wrecked. The Greenock, 
Ardrossan, aud Belfast service calls for £10,000 a year 
Southampton and the Channel Isles for £6,500, and 
Liverpool and the Isle of Man for £4,500. Most of the 
other payments ure for packets on the const of Spot- 
land. 

Turning to Europe, we find that the Dover and 
Calais service costs thirteen thousand a year, three 
thousand of which, over and above the contract price, 
ig earned by the contractors getting the mails across 
in less than the regulation time. The other tive 
thousand for Europe is paid on account of the Dover 
and Ostend service, : ; 

Just about one-half of the money paid for carrying 
mails to America is spent on the service between this 
country and the United States. The West Indian 
service accounts for £87,000 more of this total. 

Roughly speaking, two-thirds of the enormous sum 

aid for the conveyance of mails to Asia and Australia 
is on account of the Asiatic service, one-third on 
account of the Australian. 
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There is always a msible representative of the 
Postmaster-General at the G. P. O. all night and all 
day Sunday, in case of emergency. This accounts for 
the mention in the expenditure of the Housekeeper's 
Department of a cook at £50 a year, though this dig- 
nitary is not kept solely to minister to the wants of 
the official in question, for the chiefs of departments, 
as n rule, take their luncheons in the building. Alto- 
gether, the Housekeeper at St. Martin's-k -Grand 
manages to spend nearly eighteen hundred a year, 
£1,350 of which is paid to charwomen. 

Post-otfice employés are not called upon to pay 
doctors’ bills. There is a complete Medical Department 
at the G. P. O., which is kept up at u cost in salaries of 
about three thousand a year. ‘There are two medical 
officers with two assistants, u female medical oflicer for 
the lady clerks, and a dispenser. The sum of £450 
is given as the cost of medicines supplied here. 
The employés at suburban und provincial oftices are 
doctored by medical men who undertake to look after 
them for an all-round payment of 8s. 6d. a head per 
annum. 

Twenty-three thousand a year is paid in salaries at 
the Money Order Otlice and the carelessucss of the 

ublic ps an expenditure of £17,000 a year at the 
Returned Letter Qttice. 

About £150,000 a year is spent for the manufacture 
of stumps, postcards, wrappers, envelopes (registered 
and otherwise), postal orders, ete. NT lured of this 
umount Been in making stamps. Their cost may be 
roughly divided into that of paper, which represents 
a quarter of the whole, and printing und guwiming, 
which represents the other three-quarters. So the inere 
paper on which a year’s supply of postage stamps is 
printed is worth £12,000. 1e postcards made in the 
course of a twelvemonth cost forty thousand pounds, 
three-fourths of which is for stout British cards. 
£30,000 a year is spent in the manufacture of postal 
wrappers, and nearly as much upon that of postal 
orders. 

The list of the principal stores kept in hand by the 
Post-ottice authorities gives a very good idea of the 
immensity of their operations :— 


£ Equal to 

Uniforms .. 2,500 A fortnight’s consumption 
Mail bags .. 2,000 1 month’s ih 
String ... .. 2200 1, im 
Wicker baskets 1,000 1 aa as 
Jbliterating com- 

position fe 600 3 x * 
Sealing wax ... 250 «(1 : 


Just fancy tifty pounds a day being spent upon 

the fae bits of cbs and wax used 6 eee all 
S 

‘An account of the work of the G. P. O. would not be 
complete without some mention of the Post-oftice 
Savings’ Bank. The business of this institution, which 
has in hand no less than sixty-four millions of money, 
is carried on in premises in Queen Victoria Street, 
London, which represent a value of over a quarter of o 
million sterling. In a year eight million deposits of 
the value of £20,000,000 are made in it, and there are 
two-and-three- quarter millions withdrawals, represent- 
ing £7,000,000. 

The salaries paid to those who conduct the business 
amount to nearly two hundred and fifty thousand 

unds a ard Stationery is a very heavy item, costing 

tween thirteen and fourteen thousand a year, and the 
loss on light gold is about seventeen hundred a year. 
The Savings’ Bank Department is debited with the cost 
of carrying its correspondence ; the amount which this 
represents is arrived at by taking the weight of the 
lenverty and the result is that £55,000 is charged for the 
work. 

But though these large amounts figure in the Savings’ 
Bank accounts, the actual net cost of this branch of 
the Post-office business appears in the estimates ns but 
£15, for the Savings’ Bank makes a large profit, and 
out of this pays its own expenses. 

One person in every seven in England has a deposit 
in the Post-office Savings’ Bank, and the avernge 
balance of each individual is £13 19s. 5d. In Scotland 
the depositors are one in twenty-tive of the popula- 
tion, and the ave balance is £8 12s. 3d. In Ireland 
the proportion of depositors to eepeletey is the same 
as in Scotland, but the average balance is £18 14s. 11d., 
or more than twice as great, a very curious fact. 

In this brief resumé of the cost of working the 
Post-ottice we have not touched at all upon the Tele- 
graphs, which will form the subject of a future article. 


Unper the above general heading the following 
articles have already appeared :— 


No. 1.—To Run a Ling or Stramsnips: Some 
Interesting Facts about the P. and O. Fleet. 


No. 2.—To Run a Tuxatre: Some Facts about the 
Most Risky of Businesses. 
No. 3.—To Work a Rattway: The Expenditure of 


“ The Greatest Corporation on Earth” (the L.d:-V.W.R.) 

No. 4.—To Kegp a Bia Horet Goinc: Some Facts 
about the Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, London. 

No. 5.—To Carry Lonponers By ’rs AND TRAM. 
(1) The London General Omnilus Company. (2) The 
North Metropolitan Tramiays Company. 

No. 6—To Brina out a Newspaper: (1) Tha 
Daily Chronicle (2) The Illustrated London News. 
(3) d's News. (4) A Representative Country Daily. 


re 


SWEET LITTLE SOMEBODY. 


Somxsopy crawls into mamma's bed 
Just at the break of day, 

Sn up close and whispers loud, 
bs ebody’s come to stay.” 


Somebody rushes through the house, 
Never once shuts a door, 

Scatters her playthings all about 
Over the nursery floor. 


Climbs on the fence and tears her clothes— 
Never a bit cares she— 

Swings on the gate and makes mud-pies— 
Who can somebody be ? 


Somebody looks with roguish eyes 
a shrougs her rey an ; en 

“Some 's me,” she says, “ but 
Goniebody doesn’t care” 


ie 
DUST, AND WHAT BECOMES OF IT. 


AMONG unattractive employments, that of the dust- 
man and workers in the dust-heaps which he collects, 
rank high. There are few places less pleasant than 
the scavenger’s yard ; and yet, when we think of it, 
we the fact that this disagreeable necessity 
could not exist in any but a high state of civilisation. 
It is one of the many instances of utilisation of wuste 
inaterial which is so strikingly a feature of this latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 

A couple of hundred years ago no one thoughit of the 
various components of the rag-bag and the dust-bin 


AS @ positive means of making wonvy. It was reserved 
for man of a later generation to prove that nothing 
is too insigni t and ‘apparently worthless to be 
turned to profitable account. The dust-yard in a 


large centre of population is a valuable property to its 
owner, however obnoxious it may be to those who are 
fated to live in its vicinity. . 

A short time ago one of the railway companies 
having termini in London required the Jand occupied 
by a dust contractor, and made him what was thought 
a fair offer for it. To their surprise, however, their 
offer was declined, and a most exorbitant sum de- 
manded. The explanation was simple. Long use had 
given the dustman a right to make himself a nuisance 
on this particular patch of ground ; at no other place 
so near the centre of London would he be allowed to 
set up afresh ; and he consequently argued that if he 
parted with his yard it must be for a sum that would 


place him above the necessity of working for a living 


any longer. 

veryone knows the dust-cart with its shovel- 
hatted attendants and ungainly aspect; but com- 
paratively few have seen its arrival at the contractor's 
yard, and the scene which follows its unloading. The 
contents are shot upon the ground, and are instantly 
pounced upon by men whose duty it is to pick out 
the I r and imore easily inguished articles—as 
old -scuttles, hats, kettles, saucepans, or Loots. 

After this work of ee has been 
done, a party of women, each bringing with her a 
sieve a set of baskets, settle down around the 
main heap. They fill their sieves, and, with a few 
deft shakes, cause the small particles of coal and 
ashes, which go by the name of “breeze,” to drop 
through the meshes. ‘This “ breeze” is about the most 
valuable of the constituents of the dust-bin. It is 
mixed with the clay, which forms bricks, and 
eventually has a share in the baking of the latter. 

Quick fingers turn over the remaining contents of 
the sieve, and eager si always ovr the look-out for 
a coin or article of value, search them. Broken glass, 
vegetable refuse, pieces of brick and paper, are each 
thrown mto the proper basket ; the sieve is filled 
afresh, and so the work goes on. The fragments of 
glass are sold to glass factorics, where they tind their 
way into the melting-pot, and are transformed once 
more into smooth panes or perfect bottles. 

Nota few of these latter reward the sifter’s search ; 
a little washing makes them as good as ever they 
were, and they are sold to dealers, who dispose of 
them to chemists and doctors. The vegetable refuse 
is carted away at once to be used as manure, while the 
paper journcys with most of the rag to the paper mill, 
where it is transformed again into food for the 
printing-machine. 

Kitchen that are soaked with grease have a 
different destination. They are eagerly bought by 
hop-growers, who find in thein one of the best manures 
for their bines. A large proportion of the old boots 
that have been cast aside as too dilapidated for cven 
the old clo: man are “clobbered up” again by artists 
of St. Giles’ and Petticoat Lane, who, with a liberal use 
of heel-ball, manage to make them once more assume 
some sort of an appearance of soundness. - 

Bones form a large item. It is found that as much 
as twenty per cent. of the refuse of the ordinary well- 
to-do household consists of bones of one kind or another. 
The smaller bones are greund down to a fine powder 
and aold to Pos or parame ‘who tind the superphos- 
pane of lime which they contain of the greatest value 

restoring the productiveness of land that has been 
-mpoverished by over-cropping. Frem the larger 


latter 
s on to gtectionors, mio wake bey gba 
and pastilles. The. manufacturers of crackers claim 


and small pieces 
Old iron is « very important article in the economy 
t is a curious fact 


is fully recognised. 
Piso of china, broken jam-pots, etc., are used to 
form the foundations of roads and paths. _ : 
Of the old clothes that are always found in consider- 
able quantities in the dust contractor's yard, a fair 
roportion undergo an un gsagous process to that which 


nas described as awaiting the best of the old }boots. 
Such articles of apparel 


ve gi not decmed worth the 
attentions of the renovat6r of seedy garments find 
their way to the shoddy mills of the north, where 
they are cleaned and through a process thut 
results in a coarse kind of cloth. 

The word “ shoddy” is used as a term of reproach by 

ple who do not understand its proper significance. 
The members of the poorer classes would find them- 
selves in sad straits for warm winter clothes, were the 
shoddy manufacturers to cease turning out the cheap 
fabric that has much of its origin in the dust-yard. 

Road dust, which is always rich in manure, forms a 
valuable top-dreasing for meadows, and, if report be 
true, is used by the jerry-Luilder to adulterate the com- 
position with which: he plasters over the rotten walls of 
the houses he runs up, thus giving them an appearance 
of stability and smartness that is quiet foreign to their 
natures. 

The above particulars show that the dust heap is 
not without its solid commercial side ; and even the 
sifters, who are paid from a shilling to eighteenpence 
a day, sometimes come upon a gustening coin that 
helps to reconcile them to the hardness of their lot. 

ild tales are currefft among them of members of 
their fraternity who have demanded and obtained 
fabulous suins for wills and other precious documents, 
which by some misadventure have come into their 
sieves; and though these accounts are doubtless 
legendary, cases occur more often tham-would be sup- 
posed of the discovery among the dust and dirt of 
glittering coins and pieces of jewellery. 

It is related that a paperonker found a roll of 
German paper money, amounting in value to séveral 
pounds, in the middle of a bundle of rags which he 
received from a dust-yard ; and this is by no means 
the only case in which the keen eyes of the scavengers 
have ahowsd anything to cscapethem. The purchaser 
of an old tattered coat, which had been removed from 
a family dustbin, discovered that the buttons were 
sovereigns covered with cloth ; and six half-soverei 
wra) | es up in a five-pound note were once found in 
ano llipot. 


Anything in the way of food that the sifters unearth 
is considered to be their own pe ry, and many bits 
of bread find their way from the dustheap to the smal! 
mouths that are waiting at home. Everything in the 
shape of wood is also their uisite, and an active 
sifter will obtain enough of one kind and another to 
do away with the need of purchasing any other kiud 
of fuel. The dust that is collected in fashionable 
neighbourhoods is generally particularly rich in pieces 
of coal that have been thrown away with the unsifted 
ashes. These arc eagerly bought by the poor, who are 
in this way able to obtain fuel at a far cheaper rate 
than they could otherwise. 
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“ Fencing,” rege a sporting journal, “is ono of the 
most enjoyable of athletic sports.” Maybe it is. Still, 
there ure liable to Le exceptions, one would imagine. 
For instance, if it were a ten-ucre field, that was to 
be fenced, and onc had t6 split the rails. 


—jo—___. 


“Why do you always carry two cigar-eases ?” 

“ Well, you see, the black one is for those I smoke 
myself, and in the red one I carry those I give to my 
friends who have forgotten theirs, and I find that they 
ure not very apt to do that the second time when they 
are coming to my house.”, 


N 
AN Unpresupicep Criticiss.—Highly-educated 
Teuton, who knows Dra) bee : “Der fault t haf to tind 
mit der English is dot it has not dot perspikooity dot ter 
Tcherman Now, for example, in ter English you 
say ‘science.’ Dot conveys no idea. In Tcherman we 
haf der simple vord, ‘Wissenschaftlichen,’ vich is 
melodious and comprehensif. It is der same mit your 
papers. You haf a ‘Real Estate Journal.’ Dot is 
three words. Tcherman we say ‘Grundeigenthumzei- 
tung’in one. It is more flezble. In your theatres 
you haf & paper called der ‘Entr’acte.’ We-call such a 
paper ‘Theatreswischenaktszeitung.’ It is peauti- 
ul. ‘English is a veek langwitch ; unt pesides, Tcher- 
mans speak it unt write it petter as der Englich.” 


F eS Cree Sees Uneasy ee m 


Grocer: “ Well, my little bo , what will you have?” 
Little Boy : “Three penn'orth of treacle. 
Grocer (as he hands tho pitcher over the counter) : 
is your money ?” 
Little Boy : “In the pitcher ; I put it there so as to 
be sure not to lose it.” 


——— 


He was really a man in a procety” sho but on 
Sunday afternoon, mounted on a high horse, he looke:t 
as if he might be ‘3 major ie ent rota He was 
putting on more than usual dignity and grace, fo 
there were several ladies on the pavement edmiring 
him. He was — in his mind stat he was creating 
a impression, when a small boy on the pavement 
lied oar ner !” He looked round. So did ths 
ladies. “I say, mister,” continued the boy, “ last night. 
you only gave ine five candles for sixpence. 1 oughter 
got Bix.” 


A CHANCE IN LIFE’S CREAT LOTTERY, 


AND 
£100 A"YEAR FOR LIFE. 


THE recent correspondence in the DAILY TELEGRAPH yoes 
far to show that the much-abused matrimonial agencics 
really filla want. There are, it seems, thousands of peoplu 
of both sexes anxious to meet partners for life, but to whom 
opportunity denies the chance, and who must, thereforc, 
avail themselves of some such medium. 

With a view to giving this matter a practical test, wo 
make the following unique and substantial offer to all 
readers of this paper who wish to marry :— 


We will settle a dowry of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
A YEAR, payable quurtrrly, upon @ young lady selcctcd 
Jrom our rcadcrs in the following manner :— 


Any young lady between the ages of 18 and 30 who wishes 
tu change her state, and cares for the opportunity of unitin 
herself to w gentleman whose character will bear the 
strictest investigation, with the certainty that she will In 
able to contribute £100 a year towards meeting their unite: 
expenses, must please cummunicate, by letter, with the 
Editor of this paper, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 

A letter should state the age of the applicant, the circum. 
stances and position of the family to which she belongs, an: 
should, if possible, be accompanied by a photograph. It 
would be well if it were also witnessed by the signatures uf 
four or five persons, to whom we may apply for references. 

Young ladies who care to do so may, in the first case, 
write under an assumed name, giving no address. If wo 
consider such an application favourably, we shall, through 
our columns, invite further correspondence and references. 

Parents, guardians, etc., may, if they choose, make an 
application on behalf of any young lady. 

With the material thus placed at our disposal, we shall 
be able to select a partuer of whom any man inay be proud. 

The young lady chosen will be invited to unite herself tv 
a yentleman, the choice of whom will rest with herself. 

We ask unmarried men between the ages of 21 and 
40 to communicate with us, also enclosing photographs 
and autograph references, if possible ; and, if they choose, 
concealing their identity under assumed names in the firxt 
inatance. 

From among the applicants we shall select the ten 
gentlemen whu, iu our opinion, will make the best hue. 
bands. 

Among tlicse ten the lady will be inviled to take her 
choice. Inthe extremely unlikely event of none of thenr 
suiting her fancy, she will be asked to resign her position 
in favour of the young lady whuse claims for considerativu 
come second. 

When the prospective bride and bridegroom have been 
Inought together in this way, the ouly thing remaining will 
be to name the day. 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY will bear all expenses o/ 
trousseau, wedding, and honeymoon. 

Applicants may be assured that the strictest secrecy will 
be observed. No naines cxcept those uf the successful puis 
will ever go beyond our editorial staff. 

In the event of our wishing for a personal interview with 
any applicant, we will pay all travelling expepses incurred. 

Letters of application from ladies must be marked on the 
envelope “‘ Lady,” and those from gentlemen ‘‘ Gentleman.” 

If this scheme is introduced to the notice of an applicant 
by a friend, a letter from that friend should reach us in 
the same envelope as the original application, for we will 
give Firry Pounps each to the two people by whom this 
notice is introduced to the bride and _ bridegroom. 
Intrpducers must not be members of an applicant's 


family. 


FACTS. 


210,000,000 worth of property is yearly lost by fire 
in England. 

A sHoat of herrings is supposed to consist in num- 
bers from 800,000 to 1,000,000. 

HALF-FARTHINGS were coined in 1 but 
speedily removed from circulation. ee 


HENS ly on an average 90 eggs per annum, and the 
product of a poultry farm averages seven shillings 
per hen yearly. 

Tus Lord Chancellor receives the good round sum 
of £500 for proroguing Purliament, and the same sum 
for the opening of the Houses “ by Commission.” 


WEARING tight boots affects the whole system. Ap- 
petite, complesion, and eyesight all suffer. Some 
physicians assert that baldness is partly ascribed to 
this practice. 

Ir is believed that the cost of the railway accident 
near Taunton, on the Great Western Railway, will be 
letween £130,000 and £140,000. It would have been 
much heavier had not the majority of the passengers 
killed been people in a comparatively humble position. 

New York is ae, London in the matter of 
“People’s Palaces.” The Vanderbilts have given the 
Rev. David Greer, their minister, authority to erect 
a Palace for the People on tho lines of the insti- 
tution in East London, which is expected to cost at 
least £100,000, and possibly, it is said, twice that 
sum. 

Tue shortest man in the world is Robert Hodge, a 
native of the island of Anguilla, one of the British 
West Indian possessions. He is pure black, measures 
28 inches in height—2.c., three inches shorter than 
General Tom Thumb—weighs a little over three stone, 
and is very healthy. He is said to be about thirty 
years of age. 

Barcxs or Corx.—The waste cuttings of cork are 
now being employed for making bricks, which can be 
used for walls, impervious alike to heat or damp. The 
cork cuttings are reduced to powder in a mortar and 
mixed with lime or clay, and from this composition the 
bricks are made in the usual way. When dried they 
are capable of resisting a crushing strain of 51°08lbs. 
per squareinch. They are very light, having a specitic 
gravity of 0°35. 

Lance Umsrexzas. In wet weather the peasants 
of Galicia, male and female, protect. themselves under 
great hoods or capotes made of fine straw, which is held 
together in a peak over their heads, and descends in 
layers like a coachman’s cape right down to their heels. 
Thus in wet weather a stranger often sees a cow 
attached by a cord to what appears to be a haycock. 
But, after a time, the haycock begins to move, and 
presently reveals itsclf as a Galician peasant smoking 
a cigarette, 


Procress or THE Hearinc Art.—According to Sir 
William Petty, an eminent physician who lived in the 
earlier part of the century, the Proportion of deaths to 
cures in the London Hospital of St. Bartholomew w 
in 1735, about 1 in 7; during 1741 the mortality h 
diminished to 1 in 10 ; during 1780, to 1 in 14; during 
1813, to 1 in 16; and during 1827, to 1 in 48. At the 
present time the average proportion of deaths to cures 
ranges from 1 in 70 to 1 in 80. The mean percentage 
of cures is said to be slightly higher in Scotch than in 
English infirmaries, 

Bio Feet.—It has grown to bo quite the custom of 
late years to hold up big feet to ridicule, and to look 
upon diminutive ones ns a great desideratum. There 
is as much reason in this notion as in the general rule 
of the vagaries of fashion. There is no authority in 
art for exceedingly small fect, and those who, asa race, 
boast them, have Little else of which they have reason 
to be proud. The feet of Power’s Greek slave are big. 
Of course they are, because she was Greek, and there- 
fore wore sandals, and had the outdoor Greek habit of 
tramping about her native hills a good deal, with a 
springy, graceful step, and gave work and use to her 
feet. Now, all members of the body that are given use 
and work are enlarged, and those that are disused be- 
come atrophied and small. 


ToRTOISE-8HELL.—What is called _tortoise-shell is 
not the bony covering or shield of the turtle, but 
only the scales which cover it. These are thirteen in 
number, eight of them flat and five a little curved. A 
large turtle affords about eight pounds of them, the 
plates varying from an eighth to a Pba! of an inch 
in thickness, The fishers do not kill the turtles ; did 
they do so they would in o few years exterminate 
them. When a turtle is caught they fasten him and 
cover his back with dry leaves or grass, to which they 
set fire. The heat causes the plates to separate at their 
joints ; a large knife is then esrefilly inserted hori- 
zontally beneath them, and the scales lifted from the 
back—care being taken not to injure the shell by too 
much heat, nor to force it off until the heat has fully 
prepared it for separation. Many turtles die under 
this cruel operation, but instances arc numerous in 
which have been cauglit a second time, with the 


outer soely tepedtre But in these cases, instead 
of being in thi pieces. it is a single piece. 


PERRSON’S WEEKEY. 


Eprson’s laboratory costs £5,000 a year to maintain. 


Over ono hundred different languages and dialects 
are spoken in New York. 


THE rental of the land in the United Kingdom is 
estimated at 466,550,000 yearly. 

_Ir is cstimated, that on an average each penny in 
Circulation changes hands eleven times a week. 


In England placing the thumb to the nose and ex- 
tending tho fingers is the sign of derision. Among 
certain hill tribes in India it is the most expressive 
manner of showing respect. 


BacwHevors 1n France.—Recently published French 
statistics show that there aro over two millions of 
men of mature years who utterly fail to appreciate 
the beautics of matrimony. In other words, nearly 
one-fourth of the adult male population of France are 
bachelors. 


(Lass Froorinc.— Of late years glass flooring seems 
to have acquired increased favour in Paris for use in 
banks, commercial establishments, cte., on account of 
its durability and relatively moderate cost. The glass 
slabs are cut out in small squares to prevent their 
being slippery. Theso tiles have a grecnish reflection. 


CENTENARIANS IN SPITE OF THEIR HaBiTs.—Some 
people survive in spite of their habits. Onc old man of 
ninety-sevenall his lifedrank quantities of neat gin, and 
smoked the strongest, rankest tobacco ; while the Rev. 
W. Davis, who died in 1790 at 105, and who ought to 
have known better, forthe last thirty-tive yearsof his life 
never took exercise, began the day on hot buttered 
rolls, and ended it with a supper of hot roast meat 
with plenty of wine. 


CoLourrD Snowstorms.—Coloured snowstorms were 
recorded as long ago as the sixth century, and a shower 
of red hail is said by Humboldt to have once occurred 
in Palermo. In Tuscany, on March 14,-1813, there fell 
hail of an orange colour. In 1808, redsnow fell to a 
depth of over five feet in Carniola, Germany. The 
storm of coloured snow was followed by one of the 
regulation colour, and the effect produced by separate 
layers of red and white, which were perfectly distinct, 
was very peculiar. A portion of the scarlet snow was 
melted in a vessel and the water evaporated, when a 
fine, rose-coloured, earthy sediment was found at the 
hottom. Snow of a brick-red hue fell in Italy in 
1816, and in the Tyrol in 1847. In the first volume of 
Kane’s “ Arctic Exploration” it is stated that when 
the ship passed the “ Crimson Cliffs of Sir Jolin loss,” 
the patches of red snow from which they derive their 
name could be seen at a distance of fully ten miles. 


Ectirses 1N 1891.—Next year's oclipses will be some- 
what beyond theaverage. On the evening of the 23rd of 
May the moon will rise in eclipse at tive minutes to eight, 
but the shadow will for the greater part have already 
passed away, and it is only in Eastern countries and 
at the Antipodes that her face that evening will be 
seen wholly obscured. It will be otherwise with the 
total eclipse of our satellite which will begin at thirty- 
five minutes past ten on the 15th of November next. 
This, as the almanacks tell us, will be “entirely visible 
at Greenwich,” whither, no doubt, the legendary cock- 
ney will once more betake himself in time to witness 
the phenomenon. There will be two solar eclipses— 
one annular, and visible in this country as a partial 
eclipse on the upper limb, beginning at two minutes 
past five on the 6th of June 3 the other, a partial 
eclipse on the Ist of December, which will be visible 
chiefly in the South Pacific. _ Besides these, there will 
be, on May 10th, a transit of Mercury over tho sun's 
disc, only partially visible in this part of the globe. 


A New Means or Escarr at Fires.—Mr. 8S. 7. 
Rawlings, the captain of the Frome Fire Brigade, has 
inven and patented an “ Emergency Staircase,” 
which ought to be widely adopted. In factories, hotels, 
and other large buildings, it can be titted to any 
number of floors, and affords a ready means of escape 
to the dwellers in the topmost storeys of the loftiest 
buildings. The whole machinery can be set in motion 
by one person. When tires occur on the ground floors 
of buildings, it is well known that the staircases act 
as flues, and are soon rendered impassable by smoke 
and flame. The emergency staircase would be fitted 
away from the other, and would not be liable to the 
danger of becoming choked with sinoke, for the reason 
that the trapdoors would remain shut until the moment 
arrived for putting them into use. Underneath a 
trapdoor on each floor, is a ladder secured to the 
eeiling by means of a spring catch. Near this ladder 
is a handle attached to a wire, like an ordinary bell- 
wire, contained in a glass case. These handles are on 
each floor, and, in the event of a fire, the glass has 
to be broken and the handle pulled, and then simul- 
taneously on every floor a trapdoor opens, with proper 
guards to prevent anyone from falling into the 
aperture, and, as the trapdoor rises, the ladder, with 
handle-rails, is let down to the floor beneath. These 
traps can be put immediately under each other at 
right angles, or in any position the owner of the 

remises desires, and in an instant a staircase is 
‘ormed from the top to the bottom of the highest 
building, and formed by merely pulling a handle in 
any of the storeys. The trapdoorg are properly 
weighted so as to prevent the door flying up or the 
stairs coming down with a jerk. 
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Iw England there are consumed about twelve gallons 
of milk yearly per inhabitant. 

A CHILD is born in London every five minutes, and a 
person dies every eight minutes. 

Justmy M‘Cartruy has made about £8,000 by his 
“History of our Own Times.” 

THE greatest distance over ridden on a bicyele with- 
out dismounting is stated to be 230 miles 449 yards. 
The feat was accompiished in London in 1880. 

ALL persons to whom light gold is tendered may 
break, cut, or deface any coin below tho current 
weight. 

It is estimated that the population of Australia a 
pares years hence will bo one hundred and fifteen 
miuihons, 


Tue longest train on record was a luggage train 
on the London and Birmingham Railway (now the 
L. & N.W.) which measured from engine to guard's 
van nearly three-quarters of a mile. 

Tue Prince of Wales is said to be insured for 
£160,000. The risk is shared by « number of English, 
German, and American offices. A well-known 
French financier is insured for nearly twice this 
amount. 


Tre Reso.ts of Workina Horses CAReFULLY.-~ 
With moderate caro and good usage » horse’s life 
may be prolonged to twenty-five, thirty-five, or forty 
years. An English gentleman had three horses which 
died in his possession at tho ages of thirty-tive, thirty- 
seven, and thirty-nine ycars respectively. The oldest 
was in a carriage the very day he died, strong and 
vigorous, but was carried off by a spasmodic colic te 
which he was subject. A horse in use at a riding: 
school in Woolwich lived to be forty years old, and a 
barge horse of the Mersey and Irwell Navigation 
Company is declared to have been in his sixty-second 
year when he died. 


Eveninc Newspapers.—A well-known journalist of 
experience believes the time will come when the 
evening newspaper will be the great journal of the 
day. His experience has shown him that “ four-fifths 
of the startling news of the world is first published in 
the cvening papers.” In these active times people 
cannot spare the time to read the papers during the 
busy hours of the day. They now generally merely 
glance over them at homo before starting to their 
places of business, or read them hurriedly in the tram 
on the way down, to get an outline of the news, But 
they take tho evening papers home with them to read 
leisurely and carole , after the day’s work is done. 
The only advantage that the morning journals have in ° 
the matter of news is in reporting meetings and lec- 
tures, noticing the amusements, and giving the police 
news of the night up to one or two o'clock. Most all 
other dews, as arule, occurs after the morning journals 
ee Le and before the afternoon journals issue their 

t editions. 

Women’s Brarps.—The caprices of fashion with re- 
gard to women’s hair furnish a good deal of satire at 
the present day ; but the most extrav t of them 
now are tame compared with the capillary freaks of 
women in the olden times. Among the Roman women 
at one period there was a morbid ambition to grow 
beards, and they used to shave their faces and smear 
them with unguents to produce these inappropriate ap- 
pendages. Cicero tells us that there was a law passed 
against this practice, which is a proof that jt must 
have been carried to a great extent. Among tha 
Greeks, too, a similar fancy appears at one time to 
have existed, for they represented their Cyprian 
Venus with ao beard, and Suidas asserts that false 
beards wero more than once in vogue with the 
Athenian women. The Lombard lasses also had the 
same notion, but with more purpose in it ; for we learn 
from old writers that the Amazons of that nation, 
when levying war upon their neighbours, used to im- 
provise rds by arranging their hair upon their 
cheeks, so that they might look at a little distance lika 
warriors of the rougher sex, and so strike the more 
terror to their male foes, 


Axsout THE AppLe.—The apple is historical, poetical, 
and legendary. It is the oldest fruit in the world, the 
healthiest, the’most delicious, and, at its very best, the 
most beautiful, perhaps. In England there was of old 
a peculiar dance in honour of the apple-trec, and 
‘various songs were a and bowls of cider emptied, 
to secure a good apple harvest from the Fates ; and if 
an apple-tree blossoms in harvest-time, it is suppore 
to foretell a wedding in the farmer's family. I 
Germany the girls ‘snap apple seeds” on New Year's 
Eve, to see from which direction a lover is coming. In 
Austria a girl cuts an apple in two at one blow, and 
counts the seeds.. If there are as many in one half as 
in the other, she wil! marry. If they are odd, she will 
be an old maid. If a seed is cut in two, she will be 
imposed upon by a man.already married, or else will 

uarrel with her husband and be separated from hin. 

n Austria half the apple is hidden behind the door, 
for the wraith of the coming sweetheart to eat at mid- 
night. And everywhere girls throw apple skins over 
the left shoulder, and study the eoming man’s initials 
in the lines they make. There are many other equally 
ridiculous superstitions about the apple in different 
countries, 
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Maw.—Robert Bar- 
racks was a sincere, though highly artificial man—that 


Barrack 

cealed from the fair Amanda Perkins, with whom he 
was deeply in love, the undoubted fact that he had 
one eye, ono leg, a head of hair, one and no end 
of pearly white teeth in the grave, and that a census 
of his original features would disclose the unhappy 
truth that there was but seven-tenths of his pernctnliee 
left to declare the passion he felt for the lovely 
heiress. 

_ Barracks had met Miss Perkins exclusively by moon- 
light, proposed Ms moonlight, and had been accepted 
by moonlight. The relentless glare of the sun had 
never lit coincidentally upon the form of Robert Bar- 
racks and Amanda Perkins ; never had the fond young 
couple bathed together in the effulgent light of a single 
ray. Had it been otherwise our story would probably 
never have been written. Amanda firmly believed 
that her Robert was a eign specimen of mature 
‘uanhood, and Barracks permitted her to so be- 
lievo rather than confess that a respectable minority 
of his being was dead and buried. 

Alas for trusting woman and deceitful man, murder 
will out. It Beppened early in September last that 
Barracks had in a winter supply of legs, eyes, 
teeth, and locks—his trosseau, as he called it in con- 
versation with himeelf—and was fully prepared for the 
exigencies of life for one year to come, at the ver 
least, and felt ready to call upon the fair object of bis 
affections, and by the soft light of the flickering logs 
ask Miss Perkins to “name the day.” “I will drop 
Annie a line,” quoth he, “and tell her to expect me 
this evening at 9.30.” 

And he sat down and wrote to Amanda to that 
effeot, addressed the envelope, sealed it, mailed it, and 
then forgot all about anything in the world save the 
stock market, among whose listed securities were 
one or two 7 and 8 per cent. dividend-paying shares 
not wholly unknown to Miss Perkins’ sl Be eposit box. 
As nine oclock struck Robert dressed for his call, and 
precely at 9.30 he mounted the steps of Miss Per- 

ins’ house and rang the bell. 

“Miss Perkins is not in,” said the answering flunkey ; 
“but she requested me to hand you this note.” 

“Thanks,” said Robert, tearing the envelope from 
the note and reading half aloud and half to himself, as 
follows : 

“ Robert Barracks, Esq., 

“ Dear Sir,—All is over between us. I find you are 
false—false to the world, false to me. Do not try to 
see me more. I can never be yours. - 

“ AMANDA PERKINS. 

“P.S.—Enclosed please find proofs of your false- 

ness.—A, P.” 


With a mad sob Robert Barracks dashed down the 
steps, and, rushing to his apartments as fast as his 
artificial leg would permit, threw himself upon his bed 
and wept mops with his good eye, tearing his 
blonde ie | madly all the while, and uttering the most 
Piercing shrieks of which his false larynx was capable. 

“TI am lost,” he whispered, hoarsely ; and indeed it 
was 50, for before him were the proofs which Amanda 
had enclosed in her letter. They were in this form :— 


Oct. 1, 1890. 
Robert Barracks, Esq., 
poe ia steer a 
ept. 1. e leg, » Di ee, £ 
o.ieearated calf i Saat : 6 
9 ne gross blue eyes, vari upils, 
: agate finish je spe Bs vita - 10 
»»  , Repairing kmee-pan on rosewood limb, 
two new toes, and alteration of instep 2 
Sept. 5. Three sets pearl-finish teeth, full 
.jewelled . ri eth te en te 8 
ee Four heads of auburn hair . ° 


- 10 
i Nepairstolarynx, . « « «© 1 
Total e 3 A . £43 

Please remit. 


Poor Robert! He had boen guilty of that fatal error, 
that old, old story, that twice ag one-hundred-and- 
twice-told tale, of mixing up his love-lettera and his 


bills payable. 
—<jfo__ 


“Wuat are you doing under the horse’s feet, there 1” 
shouted a driver to a stupid-looking man, whom he 
came near running over. 

“Drive on, you idiot !” snarled the stupid-looking 
man ; “I want to tind out if my life is insured in a 
reliable company.” 

a 


UIcK AT FicuRes.—Young Hatherly (to hostess) : 
¢ ae aye cree hee * not Mra. BY ut ! 
rs. B.: “ es bo: sf 
and atite wae? ave a boy seven years old 
Young Hatherly (astounded): “Well, how time flies! 
It doesn’t seem possible that you have been married 
twelve years,” 


an a) 
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A Srvnre Totor.—He was the pink of 
If the cream of human excellence was to be churned, 
oe wos lamp m the sha 

orteus Pyre, tutor. F 
of stealing upstairs in his stocking feet to see if the 
lights were out at ten. It is hard teaching old d 
new tricks, but boys sometimes succeed better with old 
professors. 

Tommy Tayre is a cadaverous youth, but the iron 
rod entered his soul, and he said he must do what he 
could. So he bought three papers of carpet tacks one 
night, and stood ihe innocent little nails on their heads 
all the way down the stairs, and retired with his faith- 
ful followers to a cupboard to await results. Ly 

The chapel clock struck ten, and a season of waiting 
and whispering followed. Presently came a creeping 
sound like woollen stockings feeling their way over 
rough boards. Now came a suppressed scream, one 
foot on the stair, then another foot down, then a scream 
that wasn’t suppressed, then a howl—he had trodden 
on the second stair. Then he sat down on the next 
step, but he got up again, and a groan, with exclama- 
tion points r it, came tearing up to the wood cup- 
board. The boys stood back to give Tommy room to 
kick, then came a scrambling and shouting of heavy 
words, and Tommy promptly i ohiy and asked, iu 
a voice fresh from the valley of Nod, 

“What is the matter ?” : 

“Matter? The boys! The fiends! Oh! oh! oh!’ 
and he shifted about and hung to the railing, and tried 
to stand on his knees. : 

Tom brought a light, and the boys carried the 
wounded man to his room, offered sympathy, and drew 
out the tacks. The professor wears slippers and sits 
onacushion. Tom sits on nettles, for seventeen boys 
know the secret, and it is spreading like small-pox in 
an Indian camp. 


——__ 


co 

I pancep at her wedding last week, ; 

And none could have guessed my emotion 
As I saw her a bride—her on whom 

I have lavished a lifetime’s devotion. 
I danced at her wedding. Why not? 

Having lived through the scene at the altar, 
When the knot was tied fast for all time, 

Do you think that my courage would falter ? 


I danced with as lightsome a step, 
With a face as unmoved as the next one ; 
He must be a fatuous clown 
Who in crises like this would expect one, 
Though a tumult were raging within, 
To etray to onlookers his passion ; 
I don’t wear my heart on my sleeve— 
That sort of thing isn’t my fashion. 


I danced—so did she. Though I'll vow, 
For a fact, that I hardly know whether 
I stood on my heels or my head, 

When we went wildly whirling together. 
When her breath was as sweet on my cheek 
As the blossoms of orange she carried ; 
We danced till folks said ‘twas bad taste, 

Since I was the fellow she married. 


— 


Sae Sam Her Say at Last.—A rather prepossessing 
young lady entered the office of a well-known lawyer 
the other day and inqui 

“Ts Mr. Brief in?” 

“Won't be in for two hours,” replied the dapper 

oung clerk whom she addressed, surveying her from 
head to foot. “Anything I can do for you?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, and the lady produced from 
beneath her wrap a handsomely bound volume. “I 
have here—” 

“T thought so,” interrupted the clerk, with a depre- 
catory gesture. “I i you as soon as you 
came in. But it’s no use. We never waste money on 
subscription books in this office. Didn’t you see the 
sign outside, ‘No allowed ’” 

“Sir,” the visitor, “this book—” 

“ Oh,” laughed the flippant young clerk, “I’ve no 
doubt it’s the finest thing out, but we don’t want it. 
‘History of the United Kingdom,’ isn’t it, from the 
mould-builders up to the present day? Grand thing, 
no doubt, but we've no use for it.” 

“ Tf you will allow me—” 

“ Really,” said the youth, who was greatly amused, 
“T'd_ like to, but it’s against the rules of the office to 
so to the blandishments of canvassers, no matter 

ow yqung and good-lookin; they are. Couldn't think 
of looking at the book, my dear. 

“T wish to say—” 

“Or it may be a humourous work, with woodcuts 
that look as if they’d been engraved with a meat-axe. 
No, we don’t want it. We keep a humourist here on 
aid to amuse us.” 


“You are awfully persistent, but it won’t do you 
no good. If old Brief were here, you might talk him 
round, because he’s a susceptible old duffer, and thinks 
every pretty young woman who looks at him is in 
love with him. But ]’m not that kind.” ; 

“Sir, if you will—” Sek eae 

“T hate to refuse you. Come round in about six 
*uonths, after the old man has taken me into partner- 


Dececaze 14, 1456, 


ship. Til be flush then, and Fil take a book, just tc 


reward you for your stickativeness. I say, 
pretty woman C be obliged to peddle A mig he a 
ving. I— 


Just then the attention of the loquacious youth 
was attracted by the frantic gesticulations of a fellow- 
clerk in another part of the room, and he paused. 
lea You are Mr. Freshleigh, I presume!” said the 


y. 

“ I—er—yes, that is my name,” was the reply. 

“T have heard my husband speak of you. I am 
Mrs. Brief. Will you please hand this book to Mr. 
Brief when he comes in, and ask him to take it to the 
binder’s! Good morning.” 

The lady left the office ; the mercury in the thermo- 
meter crept down out of sight, the office cat had a fit, 
and young Freshleigh fell in a faint. The next day 
Lawyer Brief advertised for a new clerk. 


——~t=____ 


A Harp Parent.—There is a nice little story about 
a boy who threw a ball through a window, and then 
went honestly to the owner of the house, confessed his 
fault, and gave his father’s address. It is well to cir- 
culate good stories like these, as they frequently 
stimulate other boys to go and do likewise. 

A boy who had read this story was throwing stones 
at a dog in White Street, when a missile missed i's 
ain and flew through a dive shithipe pane of glass. The 
first impulse of the boy was to lift his feet and depart 
from that neighbourhood with alacrity ; but the re. 
collection of the boy he had read about suddenly came 
to him,'and he made up his mind at once that le would 

o to the man, tell him what he had done, and givc 
fin the name of his father. 

It was a beautiful—nay, a grand and inspiring scene, 
this little pale-faced, but honest-eyed boy, humb! y but 
firmly confessing the wrong to the deeply aflected 
merchant. That evening the manly youth returned 
home. As he opened fie door to pass in he felt him- 
self suddenly grasped by the collar and lifted into the 
air, and then dropped down again with a swiftness 
that startled him. And then the voice of his father 
pealed forth, 

“ Break windows, will ye?”—another jerk—“destroy 
people's property, hey ?”—cuffing him under the ear— 
“and then go an’ tell ’em who did it, you vagabond !” 

And then he picked up the struggling and screaming,. 
but noble lad, and threw him over his knee, and during 
the next five minutes a boiler explosion might have 
er place in the next building without being 
noticed. 


A census at the pressed tibe would show that about 
dide persods out of every ted are suffering frob a 
Leepel le code id the ead, Sneezy thig to catch, a 
code is. 


Mr. Yates tells a good story of an American gentle- 
man who had come over to England on purpose to see 
the Derby. The luncheon provided in one of the 
boxes, however, so occupied his attention that ‘the 
great race” was run without his knowing it, and he 
only rushed out in time to see the jockey brought back 
to scale. He summed up his grief in the exclamation, 
“Oh, scissors! I have come three thousand miles to 
eat cold beef and pickles!” 


On the placards which advertised a walk againss 
time, the Pedestrian was depicted striding along in ad- 
vance of Father Time, who was represented as an old 
man armed with a scythe. During the afternoon of 
the “walk” a rough member of the * fancy ” demandcd 
of the doorkeeper the return of his money. 

“What's the matter?” said the official. ‘“ You have 
been here for four hours to my knowledge, and you 
have seen him walk.” 

“ That's true,” replied the rough ; “ but I came to seo 
that old cove with the scythe, and he hasn’t turned up, 
and I mean to have my money back. So out with it, 
and no blessed ’umbug. 


Workmen were hoisting stone next door to Frankie's 
house, where a new building was going up, the motive 
power being a donkey-engine. e signal for hoisting 
was given by the sound of a whistle, and the man tc - 
whom fell the duty of blowing this stood out of siglit 
of the engineer. One day Frankie and a small friend 
were ing as close to the rope as they were allowed 
to come, when the whistler was called away for « 
ie The nan ta made ng hee fe went to: 
@ neig public-house, an e two boys crept - 
up to the faukls Unluckily, the other boy spied the 
whistle, and just as Frankie had seized the rope, his 
friend gave a shrill blast. The engine inside its shed 
began to pul, with a squeal, up went Frank into’ 
the air. workmen came rumiite, shouting to the’ 
engineer to reverse the machine, and to the boy not to’ 
let fo The lad was up to the second storey before it 
could be st6pped, but here a carpenter managed to 
seize him by a leg, and draw him unhurt into the 
window. 

“You did well to hold on, little man,” he said, as he’ 
got the boy into safety. 

. “Oh, I had to,” Frankie answered ; “mother told me 
not to fall into the mud with my new clothes, or I'd’ 
catch it.” : 

e 


Dacumaze 18, 1800. 
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THE wee GAMBLER WHO |THE COST OF GETTING INTO THE 


VER PLAYED; 


Anp now wis Luck at Last Lerr Hi, ‘+ 


To follow Garcia, the prince of ger iets who he- 
monk, in his trips through Germany, 
spoken of at the time ape the European press, to 
relate all the victories he gained, would be almost 
an impossibility. marched from success to suc- 
cess in all the banks of Germany—from Homburg to 
Wiesbaden, from Weisbaden to Baden, it was one 
series of triumphs. 

The bank of Homburg, which was then the most 
powerfu chan its rules in honour of Garcia, rais- 
ing the limit of the stakes from 12,000 francs to 60,000 
francs. This was the beginning of a desperate contest 
between the bank and Garcia, who replied to this 
challenge by each time staking the limit of 60,000 francs. 

In a few days Garcia won from the bank 2,000,000 
francs. Such success had not been seen since the 
establishment of the German banks. Until then it 
was a rare thing for a bank to break ; it was pheno- 
minal if it occurred once in a year. Three days suc- 
cessively M. Garcia broke the bank at Homburg, the 
richest and most solid inall Germany. These triumphs, 
so rapidly obtained, caused a great consternation. ‘I'he 
shareholders of the bank hastily called a meeting and 
voted an immediate increase of capital. 

The late M. Blanc, the well-known capitalist, who 
was afterwards the proprietor of the gambling dens 
at Monaco, was at that time manager of the bank at 
Homburg. He raised several million francs to con- 
tinue the contest with Garcia. Garcia attacked the 
bank’ with great vigour. He played with drafts for 
12,000 francs on the bank of France, which M. Blanc 
had had expressly sent to facilitate the payment. 

The winnings and losings in the course of a day 
frightened even those who had no pecuniary interest 
inthem. The parlours of the Kursaal were thronge«l 
with thousands of people coming from Frankfort and 
other cities on purpose to see Garcia play, and to ad- 
wire his coolness. : 

One day Garcia had been playing against the bank 
for several hours. Luck turned against him to such a 
degree that he lost a very large sum, and was on the 
point of succumbing. He suddenly left the parlour. 
They ipo he had gone for good, vanquished, and 
the shareholders were congratulating themselves, 
But it was only a skilful manceuvre on his part. He 
had gone to Frankfort to ask for reinforcements. Ile 
telegraphed to Paris for 200,000 francs, and with 
them returned to the charge. 

It was already night when he re-entered the gaming 
hall. The play was tostop at eleven o'clock. At that 
hour ia hud not only won back his losses, but had 

ained 100,000 francs more. The next day Garcia 
fewer to attack the bank at anearly hour. At noon 
nothiug was left of it, he had captured it all ; and the 
servante of the Kursaal, in full livery, marched behind 
him carrying the sacks of money, which, but a short 
time ago had belonged to the bank, and of which 
Garcia was now the owner. When he left the parlours 
a great crowd awaited him, and gave him an ovation. 
hile these triumphs were taking place at Homburg, 
Wiesbaden, jealous of her rival, and wishing to attract 
the sensation which reigned in that city, suddenly 
raised the limit of her stakes. The newspapers 
pompously announced that the bank at Wiesbaden 
could not be broken, and that it would permit any 
kind of play. It was a sort of challenge thrown at 
Garcia's head. It was not to remain unanswered. 

One day, when he was least expected, Garcia 
appeared in the Kursaal at Wiesbaden with an 
enormous capital, and in a few hours broke the bank, 
winning 500,000 francs in a single sitting. This 
occurrence produced an extraordinary excitement 
among the shareholders, and a sort of riot was 
imminent. They met, and bitterly reproached the 
manager for having changed the rule of the bank, and 
thus cast an impudent challenge at this redoubtable 
champion. The danger had to be removed at any price ; 
they parleyed with Garcia, surrendered, and signed a 
treaty of peace, with conditions humiliating to the 
manager. — P 

Garcia was then at the height of his fame and for- 
tune. The thousand voices of the press spread his 
name through the two hemispheres. Alas! by an irony 
of fate, it was at the very moment when ever oedy 
called him Garcia the Invincible that he was to fall. 

His star was eclipsed at Baden. He had gone there 
in the month of September, at the brilliant time of the 
races ; he had no intention of playing there. The rules 
of the bank, the low limit of thé stakes, had always 
kept him away from the Kursaal of that city, Unfor- 
tunately the Duke de Morny happened to be in en. 
Likea lord, eager for an excitement, he wanted 
to give himself the ploasure of seeing the bank broken. 

e urged Garcia to play ; all the persons in his 
retinue joined their request to his. Garcia Tesisted 
for some days, but finally consented at the persuasions 
of so many illustrious personages. He played, but the 
vein wag exhausted. Luck, his protecting goddess, 


abandoned him, and with a smile on his lips he lost the 
millions he had gained in so off-handed a fashion. 
Thus fell‘Garcia. Baden was his Waterloo. 
He ‘afterwards entered the monastery of the Trap- 
pist monks, and, by a life of great austerity, atoned for 
the excesses of his earlier days. 


ARMY, AND OF STAYING THERE. 


THE cost of getting into the army is considerable. 
The boys who straight from school form a com- 
paratively small number of the best candidates. ‘lhe 
usual thing is first to spend a year or two with a 
crammer, at a cost of about £200 a year. Then, as 
cadets, if they go through the military colleges, they 
must be left for two years at Woolwich or for one year 
at Sandhurst, at a cost which is nominally £40 to £80 a 
gene for sons of officers and £150 for sons of civilian 

ut which amounts in reality, with uniforms an 
other expenses, to considerably more. : 

Passing through the militia is rather more expen- 
sive as a rule, though thern is scope for individual 
economy. On the whole, supposing the candidates to 
be sons of civilians of fair average ability, going up for 
their preliminary examination at sixteen, and getting 
their commissions at twenty, the process of putting 
them into the army may be said to cost roughly from 
£200 to £250 a year for that time, and certainly 
altogether, if final outfit be taken into consideration, 
not less than £1,000. 

Young fellows of more than average ability and 
spirit, especially, of course, if they are officers’ sons, 
will do it for less. Duffers who miss their examina- 
tion and drag out the time to the utmost limit of age 
will cost more. 

After spending the thousand pounds, what next ? 

Well, if the young fellow proposes to stay in this 
country, the family purse must produce a supplement 
of at least £150 a year for his use until he reaches the 
rank of captain. 

Even the sternest authorities seem to agree that itis 
impossible for a subaltern to live on his pay and meet 
the obligatory expenses of uniforms and horses and 
mess subscriptions. He is forced, whether he will or 
not, to be host at balls and dinners—given chiefly, let 
it be said, to civilians—where bands play, and cham- 
leas flows, and every luxury that he does not want 
las to be paid for in part by the young subaltern, who 
probably ieee shy and neglected during the perform- 
ance in some forgotten corner of the mess or smoking 
room. 

Without any extravagance on his own part, the 
monthly accounts will be regularly in excess of the 
monthly receipts. _ Tailors’ bills plunge him into 
periodical despair. His richer fellows are constantly 
proposing schemes which it is bdorish and unsociable to 
reject, but impossible, for financial reasons, to accept. 

As for chargers, no one, of course, can think of enter- 
ing a mounted regiment unless he is prepared to con- 
tribute pretty freely from his own pocket to the 
expense of our thoroughly well turned out army. No 
matter what efforts are made, the outcome is and must 
be, briefly, the same—that the subaltern cannot live on 
his pay at home. 

in Che Indian Staff Corps it is possible. With £50 
in his pocket for a start, the young fellow who passes 
his examination and makes up his mind to accept an 
Indian career need never come upon his family for 
further help, provided that his health holds out. 

Once a captain in un unmounted regiment, a man is 
no longer absolutely forced, even at home, to spend 
more than he receives. Pay and compulsory expenses 
begin to balance themselves ; and it is a matter of 

ersonal resolution for an ofticer who has no private 
income to keep out of debt. Appointments for which 
extra pay is received begin to open to him. Hard 
work and self-denial will take bim honourably through. 

It will be interesting to give u tabulated statement 
of the regular regimental pay of officers not especially 
em foved. Pay varies so much in different regiments, 
tie subject to so many conditions, that it is impos- 
sible to give a complete statement within reasonable 
space, and the figures must be taken as only approxi- 
mately accurate.‘ They are selected from average 
regiments of infantry, cavalry, and les leaving 
out of count engineers, guards, and horse arti lery, etc., 
in which special allowances are made for specially 
entailed expenses. : 

Accuracy has been observed in the statement of the 
latest age at which, according to the royal warrant, 
any officer may remain in the rank named. In the 
upper ranks this age is often closely fringed, and is a 
matter of anxious anticipation, retirement becoming 
compulsory if promotion is not obtained in time. In 
the lower ranks it becomes, however, purely nomi- 
nal. No subaltern was ever heard of who remained 
unpromoted to the age of forty-five. 


Regimental Pay 
Age. per Day. Total per Annum. 
ie} —] > 
ef lak Bei) 2) 
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of | ep Bank. g g g oe 5 
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BetwEEN the north coast of Australia and the large 
and beautiful island of Papua, or New Guinea, lies a 
long narrow channel, interspersed with numerous 
small islands, known as Torres Strait. 

This strait, which is more than two hundred miles 
in length, is not only narrow, but so rag et 
shallow that its bottom can be plainly seen through 
the clear water from the deck of a ship. The bottom 
consists of bright yellow sand, on any rts of which 
even a small vessel might run aground, but when the 
sun is shining brightly on the water, the narrow, 
tortuous winding channels between the sand-banks 
can be clearly discerned. 

Through these channels vessels must make their way. 
Ships bound to India or China, from the eastern and 
southern ports of Australia, or Van Dieman’s Land, 
save at least a thousand miles of distance by passin 
through the Strait instead of sailing round the nort 
coast of Papua, hence it is a favourite passage with 
mariners, despite its numerous perils. 

Distant about sixty miles from this end of the 
Strait, lying a little to the northward, in the direction 
of the lan of Timor, there is a long narrow islet—or 
more properly, it may be termed, a sandbank—scarcely 
elevated above the surrounding ocean, and utterly 
destitute of vegetation, save that here and there on its 
surface, a few groups of stunted, scrubby trees are to 
be seen. The islet may be some eight or ten miles in 
length—though a large portion of both ends is often 
covered with water—and about a mile broad in its 
broadest part. 

On its highest elevation, in its centre, beneath a 
group of stunted trees, and further protected from the 
weather by a low-roofed shed, rudely constructed 
years ago of planks by some ship’s carpenter, blackened 
and almost rotten with age, stands a large seaman’s 
chest, covered with a stout tarpaulin. 

The island is too distant from any other land for 
any savage to venture to it in his canoe, more 
especially as the waters of the open Indian Ocean are 
raven? rough and stormy, and even were it nearer 
any inhabited island, it presents no attractions to 
induce savages to approach it. It is, therefore, per- 
fectly secure from depredations, and there is no fear 
of the chest being carried off. 

In this chest it is the custom for captains who have 

assed through the Strait, and whose after-course 
loads them near the island, to leave letters to their 
owners or consignees, informing them that their 
vessels have come thus far safely on their voyage. 

The letters are, of course, left open, and are directed 
not to the persons to whom they are written, but to 
the captain of the next ship that passes that way who 
happens to land on the islet. He is, furthermore, 
requested to send the letter, or the information it con- 
tains, to the parties who are interested in it, from the 
first port at which he subsequently touches, and he 
generally leaves a letter behind, in the expectation 
that the next captain who lands on the islet will 
perform the like good service for him. 

Besides these mere formal business letters, however, 
which are left open for labia perusal who 
chances to visit the island, captains, officers, passengers, 
and occasionally common seamen, leave sealed lette 
directed to wives, mothers, fathers, brothers, an 
sisters, sweethearts, or friends, in the hope that these 
individuals may eventually receive them, and trusting 
to the honesty and good faith of the captain who takes 
charge of them that he will keep the seals inviolate, 
and deliver them at the post-office of the first port, at 
which he may touch ; and of these missives the present 
writer has known several—and there is good reason to 
presume that the greater portion are equally fortunate 
—to come eventually safely to hand. 

In one instance an acquaintance of the writer’s re- 
ceived a letter thus written, in Sierra Leone, two years 
afterwards, the letter having been posted in the 
Mauritius for Calcutta, re-posted there for London 

ain re-posted in London for Canton, transmitted 
thence to Honolulu, thence to Valparaiso, thence to 
New York, thence back again to London, and thence 
to Sierra Leone, at which port it arrived at the very 
moment on which the ship of war to which the reci- 
pient oo was weighing her anchor to proceed ta 
the Cape of Good Hope. 


—_—_—+t-_—_ 


CoLonEL F1zzLeTop was under the painful necessity 
of administering a severe castigation to his son Johnny. 
After he had completed his labours, he said sternly to 
the suffering victim— 

“Now, tell me why I punished you ?” 

“That's it,” sobbed Johnny, “ you nearly pouna the 
re out of me, and now you don’t even know why you 

id it.” 


CANVASSING COMPETITION. 
Issue dated November 2). 


G. BRIDGER, 14, Sinelnir Road, Hammersmith, 
sent 160 coupons, and receives One Guinea, in addition 
to a Gold-plated Pencil Case. 
Each of the following receives a Pencil Cases:—Mr. R, 
George, 80, Netherwood Road, W.; Hon, Mrs, Nelson 
Shaw, Newbury; Mr. W. W. Crotch, 1, Knowsley 
Road, Norwich; Mr. H. B. lenwick, 44, Sycamore 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


Mr. 
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OUR PRIZE STORY. 


Tus following story, sent by 
Me A. J. W. DAWSON, 
47, GBosvENoR TERRACE, 
Yorr, 


fs the best received. We have therefore forwarded 
him a cheque for Two Guineas, 


COMING DOWN IN THE WORLD. 


“Now, tha Chumpy, just thee step back two or three 
inches and get off t’ pavement, so as to let t’ folk 


or tha'lt be gettin thysen moved on an’ moved off too, 
soon an’ quick, an’ so I tell thee. Why doesna tha 
get some decent wark to do, lad, i of ring 


iveryboddy with thee studs an’ wox lights an’ sich-like 
eabhish $ a . 


“It ain't work as I’m afraid on,” said the street 
hawker. “I’ve done work in my time as you'd be 
afeared to risk your precious neck with—work as ‘ud 
make yer ‘air stand on end to think on. But who'll 
give work to a broken-down fragment like me, with 
only a leg and a ‘arf to stand on? How's a maa 
an iron foot to get work? Work, says he,” he contiriued, 
mn ee as the constable strode away, “I don't 
mind fo _ Tt ‘3 pleasant times at all sorts o’ work 
Ww 


He blew his nose with much emphasis in a dirty 
wisp of a cotton handkerchief, which he subsequently 
threw into the crown of his hattered hat. As he re- 
moved the latter I noticed that his thickly matted 
hair whiskers were entirely white, although his 
features were not those of an aged man. The iron foot 
of which he spoke eked out the length of a limb that 
had evidently been shortened in treating a compound 
fracture of some kind. He shuffled towards me with 
an appealing smile. “Won't yer buy a row o studs or 
a box o’ lights, guv’nor? Trade’s awful bad, and I 
shan’t never work at my own business , 

“ What do you call your own business 
“Well, it’s a sort of business that’s never 
been overcrowded, so far as I have heard tell 
on, and not one that you'd ene a boy to. 
I used to be what is ed a steeple-jack, 
before I met with the accident as crippled me, and a 
bit of a n , too, in my own particular line. 
T can tell you a lot about it if you like, but not out 
bere, in—in the dry, gav'nor.” 
A removal having been effected to damper quarters, 
‘pay new acquaintance pised his portable shop-front 
on a side table, and lig ted a short black clay pipe. 
This operation finished to his satisfaction, he began :— 
“The business which I've retired from with such a 
werry modest competence is one that wants, fust and 
‘ast, plenty of nerve. There are people who say that 
steeple-jacks is like the poets we hear on—born, and 
‘aot made; but that’s all rubbish. Take my case. I 
got whacked out of house and home by a drunken 
mother afore I was eleven years old, and I took to the 
sea, Not aboard one of your puff-and-sizzle steamers, 
where nearly everything is worked from the deck, like 
the cove with the marionettes apa oe string, but 
a full-rigged barquentine in the East Indy trade. 
oa pes where a boy learns to climb, if you 
like; and a led that’s swung pretty often for an 
Sour at a time in the tops when the ship's been rolli 
nearly to her beam-ends in a gale, soon gets u 
to i i up on nothing, like a fly—or else 
he gets drowned, which isn’t much of a loss, perhaps. 
it’s a game where you get to be as handy with your 
big toes as you are with your thumbs, and that’s a 
pt help wen ou've to get fifty foot or so up a 
ghtning rod without a rest. 


“TI was just two-and-twenty when I got my first job. 


ashore, and I fe in fifteen years at it before I met 
with my trouble. Broke my leg? Yes; smashed it 
ls the better word. But that wouldn't have mattered 
so much—I could climb as well with a short leg gs a 
tong one, for all I know. What knocked me out was 

I parted with my nerve. Why, if you was to 
put me astride of the weather vane on St. Peter's 
yonder, or even on the roof, I believe I should fall a 
trembling like a leaf. 

“ But Tl tell you how it came about. I’d been work- 
ing for some months scaffold-building on a new church 
near Saffron Walden, and I took the opportunity, after 
keeping a bachelor till I was nearly forty, to fall head 
over ears in love with a pretty little waitress at a hotel 


all like a man in a dream, or a ragin’ fever, I 
“When I walked into the parlour that night, who 
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Peter or St. Paul, which, as it 
wasn't dedicated to nei 
it was that he'd brought down 


the old rooster i up a top of the weather-van 
“He seemed aw 


‘d begalick ig to hurt yourself, my man, if you 
don’t care to risk it.” x : 
“Then the landlord chimes in, as people will do 
sometimes, ‘ Do it?’ says he ; ‘rif back him to do it, 
if he likes to try, for any amount you like. There's 
nothing that Chumpy’s afraid of,’ says he. : 

“Then a black-whiskered commercial, a partner in a 
jewellery firm, as l’d caught two or three times a 
spooning round Jenny, the waitress, saye‘ Gammon ! 
there ain't a man breathing can do that by him- 
self. I’ll bet you a hundred to fifty he doesn’t,’ says 
he to the landlord 

“* Are you game to try it, Chumpy ?” asks the land- 
lord. ‘I'll put twenty-five pound to the guv’nor’s five if 
you win the bet for me, and that'll help you to start with 
your housekeeping,’ he adds, with a grin. With that 

looks at Jenny, who was standing ‘ all the while ; 
but she didn’t say ‘Go,’ or ‘Don't go,’ but just looked 
down at her feet and held her tongue. SoI cops the 
needle right off, and I says: ‘If that bet’s on, why, 
first thing to-morrow morning I'll climb the spire. 
‘fs it a t’ says the landlord. ‘Done,’ says the 
other fellow ; and with that I mops up my beer and 
bid ‘em good night. I felt somehow as though I'd 
made a bit of a fool o’ myself, but I wasn’t the man to 
Fo back on my word. Besides, I’d done jobs quite as 

iffcult and dangerous, though not quite so high up. 
And a few feet after the first hundred don’t make much 
ditference, you if you’ve Rt to come a cropper— 
that’s the way I always looked at such things. 

“TI didn’t get a good sleep that night. I felt wild 
with Jenny, and anxious to know what she'd say to 
me after I'd been up and made my thirty pounds. 

“At last I couldn't stand it no longer. I jumped 
out of bed at half-past five—it was a summer morning 
—and pulled on my things, making sure that al: was 
right with my waist-belt and other fixings, and sorted 
out a few odds and ends of rope and such-like contrap- 
tions. Then I went down to the yard and stirred up 
the watchman, and, having got the gilded arrow, 
made my way to the new church. Now a vane like 
that don’t look much of a thing when it’s cocked u 
aloft, but it’s about as much as a man cares to hol 
over his head for half a minute. It’s not so much the 
ornament itself as the iron cone it’s mounted on, like 
an old-fashioned extinguisher a foot long, that drops 
like a socket on the spike it’s made to fit. 

“WhenI got to the church there was no one about but 
the old night watchman, who'd gone to sleep in his 
shelter, with a smouldering fire in a brazier in front of 
him. { didn’t disturb him, but walked in through the 
hole where the door of the tower was intended to be. 
Then I took off my boots and socks, and my jacket and 
waistcoat, had another pull at the waistbelt, and slung 
the new vane over my back at the end of a coil of rope. 
It was a mere run up straight ladders from there to 
the height of the roof of the church, through a trap in 
the first stage of the tower. Then came a walk up the 
spiral staircase, only lighted by tiny embrasures in the 
stone wall, past the works of the new clock, that hadn't 
been set spol et; and there the staircase camo to 
an end. More ladders, and I was amongst the peal of 
bells that had just been put in, and presently I'd 
passed the great beams on which they hung, and 
squeezed myself out through the loophole of a win- 
dow that opened on the narrow coping that the 
spire si m. . 

“ Here I stopped for a minute or two to get my puff 
back, and make sure that all my traps were in order. 
The coping, with an imitation battlement shaped upon 
it, was plenty wide enough for a fellow to stand on 
and lean ¢ the spire. It was about a hundred 
feet from the ground, and I'd got a matter of eighty- 
five feet of climbing in front of me. Luckily, there 
wasn't much wind, and so, pulling myself together a 
bit, I turned my face to the stonework and started. 

“The only chance I had of getting up was by means 
of some crinkly-crankly ornaments that had been put 
in to decorate each of the six sharp edges of the spire 


—crockets they call ’em—and these were near] 

three feet apart. So I had to take the thing edge- 

“ways, som: like climbing up a sloping knife-biade, 
a cool head, strong 


but easy. enough to a man wi 
hands, and a good clutch in his toes. So up I goes, 
hand over hand, stopping every now and then for 
breath, till I'd got to where the spire got thinner, 
and I could reach the crockets on the other sides. 
That made it-easier, but I could begin to feel the 


stonework shake with my weight, and the whol: 
quivering in the light morning breees, es 
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“Well, at last I'd fetched the and swang myself 
up by cross-bars of the N. W. business til) { 
right on the baseof the weathercock. timel'd 
been up there I’d had a comfortable scaffold round 
ea pee thie wes es on with but n, 


clam B- : 

from below, and losing down I could see the old 
watchman and one or two of my mates looking up 
horror-struck at me. 

“It was only for a moment though; next minuto 
all was again. I twined my legs round tho 
stout iron and made fast one of my coils of rops 
to the tail of the golden bird above me. Then [ 
took a round turn with him on the stem below thn 
letters, for I meant to lower him down to the roof 
gently, you see, so as not to spoil his beauty. He lifted 
up easy enough, and I drew the socket gently off tha 
rod and Jet him swing down the side of the spire till 
I could come and attend to him. Then I worked the 
arrow up over my shoulder, slipped it gently over the 
spike, and drew off the noose by whi carried 
itup. I heard the men on the pavement ever so far 
below raise another shout as I did it, and I couldn't 
help giving the feather end a smart spank to send it 
Ayyag round in triumph. 

“Then, without any warning, without even a snap 
or a sound, it kernel as if I and the weather-cock, 
and the whole caboodlum drifted awe to nowhere 
altogether. I found out afterwards that the brass 
su (sec and the few topmost stones of the spire had 
all broken away, starting me and the weather-cock on 
our journey of nearly 200 feet downwards. But all [ 
knew sbout it was that I was falling, falling as it 
seemed for minutes, and I was trying to scream out a 


prayer but couldn't for the up rushing of the 
wind. Then I mercifully lost my senses, all was 
nothing with me. 


“T didn’t come to myself for three days, and it was 
another week before I had strength enough to be 
told how I had escaped with my life. It seemed 
that the line I had fastened on to the gilt cock had 
slipped on to the upper part of the spire when tho 
vane gave way with me. There it hitched on in a 
kind of a tangle, while the line that was wound 
round my ly, and n under my arms at 
the end, paid out and kept me epnins over and 
over till I'd come to the end of my tether. It 
wasn’t strong enough to stand the wrench when I got 


‘there, but it broke my fall in snapping so as to land 


me on to the roof of the church with half my bones 
broken, but just the faintest spark of life in me. 
The worst piece of mending the doctors had to do 
was a double fracture of the thigh, and that’s how I 
got such an awful kink in my leg. And, strangest of 
all, before I come to my senses in the infirmary ward 
wy hair was as white as you see it now, sir. 

“Jenny? Oh, Jenny couldn't be expected to put up 
with a cripple like me, I got the thirty pounds all 
right, and nearly as much again to it that was collected, 
but I didn’t spend it in housekeeping. It didn’t last 
long when I got about again. Jenny married the 
cove with the black whiskers, and I've heard since 
that she sued for a separation and got it ;.8o she didn't 
make much of a bargain. And that’s how I had to 
cut the steeple-jack business for ever and go into trade 
asa merchant on my own account, all through coming 
down in the world in a hurry.” 


——————————__. 


At a provincial theatre where Fanny Davenport 
was playing a tragic part, a man rather overcome 
staggered down the aisle to a front seat in the stalls. 
He watched the actress attentively, so much so that 
she caught his eye several times, and as she pro- 
nounced these words: “I can love you no longer!” 
the man rose, put on his hat, bowed profoundly to 
Miss Davenport, said with much gravity: “That 
settles it,” and left the theatre. 


PRIZE STORY NOTICE. 


We offer every weck a PRIZE OF Two GUINEAS fo the 


three columns of this paper, or three thousand words, The 
source of each selected piece sent in must be plainly stated, 
and on each competition the name and address of the sender 
must be legibly written. 

No use whatever will be made of unsuccessful competitions, 
unless, indeed, we think fit to pubjish original matter received 


'Y | at ordinary rates. <Any one person may send any number of 


stories the same week. Envelopes containing competitions 
should be marked ‘' Prize Story” in the top left-hand corner. 
Competitions may be sentany day. Each week's selection 
will be made from the stories received between Monday and 
Saturday. We do not hold ourselves responsible for the safe 
custody of competitions, though every endeavour will be made 
to return unsuccessful ones with which envelopes are 
- Those not accompanied by stamped envelopes villi 
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THE FINEST PROFESSION IN 
THE WORLD. 


TT is a pretty good profession, in these hard times, 
which @ man can enter fresh from college at a yearly 
talary of £1,200 to £4,000. An hour's work a day, 
with rest on Saturdays and Sundays, or even two 
hours’ work, is not too much to ask of its mem 
especially when they have a six-months’ annual holi- 
day (not counting a fortnight at Christmas) in which 
to get the better of the over-pressure. 

Scotch University professors constitute the member- 
ship of this enviable profession. Their salaries vary 
according to the subjects on which they lecture, nnd 
the attendance at their classes. An Edinburgh pro- 
fessor, for instance, has an annual income from his 
lectures of some £4,000 a year, his chair being at pre- 
sent the most valuable in the world. Several of his 
lrother professors in the medical school make from 
£2,000 to £3,000 a year, and similar salaries are 
obtained in Glasgow. 

a Arts professors, who have, on the whole, least 
to do, 
and Greek, which, unless he passes o preliminary 
examination, the student must attend for two session 
there are two divisions, with about two hailed 
students on an average in each. If this is an over- 
estimate for Edinburgh, it is much the reverse for 
Glasgow, where the Arts classes are crammed. As each 
student pays a fee of three guineas a year, the pro- 
fessors in these classes clear about £1,200 off fees 
alone, and have the double advantage over all other 
professional men of having the great part of their 
salaries in advance. 

The method of collecting the students’ fees is 
eminently to the point. For the tirst few days of the 
session the professor lectures for twenty minutes, and 
then retires to his ante-room. Here the undergraduates 
follow him in droves, clutching each his three-pound 
notes and his three shilling pieces, and these ars 
handed across a table that positively groans under its 
weight of meney' 

cr. James Payn animadverts, in his “Literary 
Reminiscences,” on the reverence with which the 
Scotch mind regards professors ; but Mr. Payn pro- 
bably never saw a Scotch profenson in his ante-room 
raking in his money at the rate of £5 a minute. 
Anyone would revere him who had witnessed that. 

There are a number of Scotch professors attendance 
at whose lectures is optional—that is to say, it is not 
necessary for the degree. Here the lecturer must be a 
special attraction in himself if his fees are to amount 
to anything considerable; and, on the whole, these 
classes are thinly attended. Of one a cruel joke is 
told at the Morag expense, 

It is suid that, on entering his room one day, he 
found this notice on his desk :—‘ There will be no 
lecture to-day, us the student is unwell.” Though the 
attendance in such cases hardly seems to justify the 
existence of the chair, it should not be rashly concluded 
that these professors at least are poorly paid. Their 
chairs are all richly endowed, and they saunter through 
life bia comfortably on as little as £600 or £700 a 
year. Their eo are practically for lite, and 
the retiring allowances are as generous as the salaries. 

Carlyle, in his “ Reminiscences,” says that ut one 
time he was an applicant for a Scotch university chair, 
but he did not get it, “thank heaven!” We have 


often wondered what Carlyle meant. 
> 


~------ 


THE COST OF PAINTING A PICTURE. 


Tue story once told of a moneyed man who went 
to an artist’s studio and asked the limner how much 
he would charge for a picture eight feet by six, it 
the purchaser found the materials, is not quite as 
comic in reality. as it is intended to he. At any rate, 
some of the humour of the situation disappears when 
the actual cost of painting a work of those dimensions 
is considered. 

A canvas which measures eight feet by six feet 
should contain a subject of importance ; nud if the sul- 
ject happens to bederived from history or from romance, 
the incidental expenses would be rather heavy. Not 
to mention the worth of the canvas itself, and the 
pigments, oils, and brushes which take part in the 
picture’s manufacture, various items of more or less 
value are employed for the composition, and the cost 
of all this must be defrayed by the artist, with the 
not impossible prospect that, unless the undertaking 
eventually finds a purchaser, there will be no sort ot 
return for the preliminary outlay. ; 

Before, then, we regard as a complete joke the 
business-like proposition just referred to, let us see 
what these incidental expenses consist of ; and we will 
suppose that the unwary merchant has otfered, not 
only to pay them every one, but to allow the labourer 
something for his time and trouble. 

First of all, a historical] painting, with anything like 
® pretension to existing fame, and with an eye to an 
Aporeciative posterity, 1s not made in a day, nor yet in 
& fortnight. It usuall occupies the artist a great 
many long months, which sometimes extend to an 
entire year ; but we will say that he has devoted only 
half a year to the Pirpea, anal we will presume that 

a has eaten, drunk, dressed 


d this interval 
Faapontably, ong lodged eqmmew 


are not worst off. In the classes of Humanity, 


Now historical pictures eight feet by six cannot 
conveniently be painted in garreta, much less in 
cellars, and although the indefatigable old masters 
contrived to work anywhere and anyhow, their suc- 
cessors have found it necessary, and far more comfort- 
able, to have every luxury and commodity of their 
craft about them. 

It should be remembered that in the starving days 
of art house-rent was comparatively low, rates and 
taxes were proportionately less, while food was con- 
siderably cheaper than living artists find it. For all 
we know, the proverbial garret of our impecunious 
predecessors may have been a good-sized chamber, not 
overcrowded with furniture, with an excellent north 
light and plenty of air. 

Many an aspiring painter or sculptor of to day might 
be very glad to occupy such aniatelier upon the same 
econoinic terms ; but, unfortunately, the corresponding 
Barret of the present period is a prosaic and poky 
apartment, ill-suited to the requirements of art, and 
not at all adapted for the accommodation of canvasses 
measuring ninety-six by seventy-two inches. 

Now, a modern studio with a top light, or a lofty 
window, costs money, and, when not actually built at 
the artist's expense, the price of its hire is somewhat 
exorbitant. Eighty or one hundred pounds per annum 
for a single room, without sleeping or other accommo- 
dation besides that which serves for professional pur- 

os is not considered a high rent by brethren of the 

rush, 

The domestic resposibilities of a respectable member 
of the artist community are, however, not the only 
items in his expenditure which the painter of the 
eight feet by six composition has to consider. Suitable 
models and accessories are wanted. Now, the pro- 
fessional model does not, as a rule, “sit” for nothing, 
and, supposing the artist has not availed himself of 
the considerate but discomfiting assistance of friendly 
sitters, it is not too much to say that for a picture 
such as has been described £50, in rendy cnsh, payable 
in instalments of seven shillings per day for six 
i ets without counting Sundays, would he rather 
below than above the average. 

The accessories, consisting of costumes and similar 
objects, must also be allowed for ; and if the scene is 
an interior some old-fashioned furniture must be 
bought, begged, or borrowed. Should it happen to be 
an outdoor effect, in which landscape or architecture 
is introduced, the artist. must go somewhere for his 
background. The expenditure necessary for this 
means sometimes a very serious item in the cost of 
pee a picture, as there are those who have been 

nown to go as far as Italy, Spain, Egypt, and more 
distant places for their background, and, having found 
it, come back luden with artistic properties which they 
have picked up cheap, or dear, on behalf of their pic- 
ture. Of what sucha background has actually cost it is 
impossible to give an approximate estimate, but, 
doubtless, if the bare expense of painting it were 
enumerated and added to the list of “ materials,” our 
husiness-like patron would think twice before propos- 
ing to “find” them. 

But the painter's expenses do not end with the 
finishing touches to his canvas. ‘That canvas must. 
have « frame, and that frame is often a very costly 
article. Its value varies according to the width of the 
moulding, to the pattern of the design, and to the 
amount of gold which covers its surface. A frame 
whose “rabbet” measures ninety-six by seventy-two 
inches may be worth £15, £20, or even £30. 

Artists attach so much importance to x frame, that 
not a few will have one made after a pattern of their 
own designing, in which case the price of the frame 
will be considerably increased. To expend £50 or more 
upon the gilded surroundings of a work of art. is not 
considered an unheard of extravagance ; and, provided 
the picture eventually sells for a good round sum, the 
artist: does not: lose by the extra expenditure. 

If the work is a commission the cost of the frame is 
of minor or of no importance; but should it. le a 
speculative enterprise it is worth consideration, as the 
artist may have to wait more than a year before he 
can turn the gilded thing aud its painted contents into 
sovereigns with the corresponding shillings attached. 
A speculative performance is usually sent for inspec- 
tion and sale to a public art-gallery, and for this pur- 

se our eight feet by six canvas and frame is conveyed 
by road or rail from the studio to the picture show. 

Here the artist dives once more into his pocket. 
for coin wherewith to cover the carrixge, and, should 
the work be returned unsold, a similar process takes 

lace when its fortunes are tried elsewhere. If the 

rame has sustained damage by rough treatment, as 
is too often the case, it must be doctored—perhaps 


re-gilt—and, in that event, more money out of pocket | 


is involved. ; 

‘That same picture and frame may be destined to g° 
‘on tour” in the provinces, like a strolling actor who 
had failed to obtain an engagement in town, with this 
difference, that the work of art earns no salary, 
however slender, and has, as_ a penis rule, to pay 
its own expenses. After this, should no pure r 
be tempted by the low price to which it may have 
been found necessary to reduce its value, the united 
work of the pioture-maker and the frame-maker is 
most probably allowed a rest in a shady corner of 
the studio; a rest which may extend ta years, ar it 


| pay be for evey 
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HOW A MAN GOES SHOPPING. 


He hates to do it, and he always undertakes it under 
rotest. Probably he has told his wife forty times, at 
east, when the quarterly bills have come in, how much 
better he could do it than she can, if he only set him- 
cree about it; but he knows that it isn’t so all the 
ime. 

A man doesn’t know a bargain when he sees it. 
Every attendant behind the counter smiles in his sleeve 
when he sees the man coming a-shopping. He recog- 
nises his chance of getting rid of last season's unsale- 
able things, and winning the commendation of his em- 
plover. 

‘The man who is shopping always looks about him ia 
a bewildered way when he enters, He glances at the 
sbopens as he goes along, and they exchange looks 
with each other, and are brisk and ulert when he in- 
quires for dress goods at the toilet counter, and asks to 
see table-cloths where, the girl presides over window 
curtains. 

All the lady shoppers look at him as if he were some 
curious importation from Zululand or the antipodal 
regions. ‘They almost seem to look as if they resented 
oat ea as encroaching on their private domain. 
And he makes bis way amid the laces, and bead trim- 
ming, and hats, and s embroidered with gold thread, 
and his umbrella is always getting caught in some- 
body’s fol-de-rols, and when he attempts to set it right 
up flops the handle and knocks down a box of em- 
broidery silk, and the attendants look daggers at him. 

When a man knocks anything down in a shop he is 
always horritied, and profuse in his apologies ; while, 
under the same circumstances, A woman will draw her 
wrap round her in a lofty way, as if she washed her 
hands of the whole thing, and go on with her examina- 
tion of goods as if nothing had happened. 

The man who is shopping always listens to the 
advice of the assistant. He evidently has not lost 
contidence in his kind. If the assistant says the goods 
will wash well, he accepts it as a fact, not stoppin 
to consider that the assistant, having never ieaahed 
any of them, cannot by any possibility know anything 
about the matter. F 

A woman never heeds anything of the kind. When 
she is assured that a piece of goods will wash well and 
wear well, she probably hears, but it doesn’t influence 
her choice. She knows that it is part of the assistant’s 
business to se]l goods, and she buys without reference 
to his assurances. But the average man can be made 
to purchase anything, if the representations be 
skilful enough. 

It always amuses us beyond measure to see him try 
to matchanything. He is just as likely to try olive to 
go with brown, and scarlet to match with crimson, as 
anything else. Let nobody say that we are finding 
fault with the man, for we are not. Bless his soul, he 
can't help it. He was not born to go shopping. He is 
entirely out of his sphere, and, though he may as 
learnedas Josephus, philosophic as Socrates, and wise 
as Solomon, his wife will buy the same things twenty 
per cent. cheaper than he can, and enjoy doing it. 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Well be gaid to whomsocver the Proprictors of this Paper 
may decide to be the Nest-of-kin of any person aho is 
hilled in an accident occurring within the United Kingdom 
toa Railiray Trainin which he or she may be travelling, 
This payment aill le made subject to the conditions aud 
regulations mentioned belo, 

Fither a complete copy af the current: niimber of 
PEARSONS WEEKLY, er the yatge of such copy containing 
this notice, must be upon the person of the deceased at the 
time of the accident. The blank line at the fot of this 
notice must contain the usual siqnature of the deceased, 
aritten either in ink or pencil. Death must occur within 
twenty-four hours of the accident, and application for puy- 
ment of the Insurance Money must be made to the Pro 
prietors of this Pauper within seven days ofits occurrence, 
Thia offer ts not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 
Five hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 

OCEAN 
ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltp., 
Mansion House Buildings, London, 1:.C., i 
and a further sun of £500 will be paid by the Proprictors uf 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 

This paper tx on sule at all Newsagents and Bool:- 
stalla on Thursday of each week, and a copy confers the 
benefits of this iasnrance system until midnight on the 
Thursday following the date of publication, This ofr. 
ts not confined to une claim, but will kotd good fur ary 
number of indindual case, Nat mare than €1,000 
will be paid on accaunt qf any uns death, 
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HOME NOTES. 


A PaGE MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIzS, 


IsosxL will be glad to answer, in this puge, questions of 
general interest upon houschold matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked HOME NOTES. 


LADIES’ WORK COMPETITION. 


Wr offer Prizes to the value of Txn Pounps for 
competition among our lady era. The various 
articles which are sent to compete for these Prizes, 
will, after the awards have been decided, be distributed 
among Societies which exist for the purpose of assisting 
the deserving poor, regardless of sect. Thus, irre- 
spective of the chance of gaining a substantial prize, 
each competitor will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the articles of clothing which she sends will be 
devoted to a good cause. 

The following are the articles for the best of which 
prizes will be awarded, and the value of the latter :— 


Ist Prize. 2nd Prize. 
.. “208, 10s. 


1. Cotton NIGHT-DRESS— 
Full woman’s size... 
2. FLANNEL PetrricoaT— 


Full woman’s size, no tucks 15s. 7s. 6d. 
3. Knrrrgp WooLLen Stockincs— 

Man’s or woman’s size ee §6208. 10s. 
4. Corron CHEMISE— 

Full woman's size... . 19s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 


5. Man’s FLawneL SHIRT... ... 20s. 10s. 

6. Hoop For CHILD UNDER S1x— 
Made of woollen material ... 158. 7s. 6d. 

Special Prizes for Yi Readers. 

(Between 12 and 15 years of age.) 

7. CuiLp’s WooLLen Frocx— 
Suitable for children between 

3 and 6 ise see ae 
(Under 12 years of age.) 
8. KNITTED OR CROCHETTED 
, WOOLLEN ScakF vee wee 108, 5s. 

All garments should be made plainly, and of warm 
and serviceable material. Numbers 1 and 4 may be 
worked either by hand or machine. The rest must be 
done ap eaaeey only, and garments must not be washed 
before being sent in. 

Name and address of sender must be stitched on to 
each garment; and, with each, must be a certificate 
stating that it is the unaided work of the sender. 

All competitions must be sent before Feb. 1, 1891, to 

IsoseEL, 
Offices of Pearson’s Weekly, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 

The work of adjudication will be assisted if gar- 


ments are sent in as soon as possible, instead of being 
kept until the close of the Competition. 


10s. 


To Remove Stains on Silver Plate. ieee 
and stained, rub with a mixture of one part of sal 
ammoniac with sixteen parts of vinegar; then well 
wash the plate in soap and water. 


Painting the Kitchen Walls ables one to 

; wash them, 

and in general tends to a neat appearance. The paint 

should be a good oil paint, applied as for outdoor work, 

first sizing the surface to be coated with a solution of 
one-half pound of glue to a gallon of water. 

Mix toge- 


How to Mend Cracks in Stoves. ther Gnely- 


sifted wood asics commen salt, and powdered clay, 
worked into a thick paste with water. When the 
stove is cold fill the cracks with the mixture, and 
when hot the cement will harden. (Reply to MaTER.) 


Onion Soup.—Chop fine 

Three Good Soups. ,ix onions, fry them in 
a gellet saucepan with two ounces of butter 
or dripping se stirring them continuously until 
they me of a very light colour; then add 
six ounces of flour or oatmeal, and three quarts 
of water; season with pepper and salt, and stir 
the soup while boiling for twenty minutes, and 
when done pour it out into a pan or bowl containing 
slices of bread. Sufficient for six persons. Palestine 
Soup.—Boil two lbs. of Jerusalem artichokes in salted 
water, and when quite done them through a hair 
sieve. Take a quart of milk, boil in it a handful of 
whole pepper, a piece of mace, half a dozen cloves, and 
an onion or two shallots. When the milk is well 
flavoured, strain it; then melt a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, stir into it a tablespoonful of flour, then 
radually the favoured milk and the artichoke pulp. 
il it up, mix well, and iastly stir in a gill of cream, 
adding more milk if the soup be too thick. Serve with 
small dice of bread fried in butter. Pea Soup.—One 
pint of split Poss, one turnip, one carrot, one onion, and 
one ounce of butter. Drop the peas, adding the other 
vegetables into three — of boiling water, with a 
little salt and a piece of soda the size of a pea; boil 
the whole till quite soft, rub through 4 sieve, return it 


to the to make hot, and butter.; season with pe 
Dor ap elt ecrre with Yonsted bread Pep 


istmas Cake Take an ual weight each 

wees flor of Mlanched sweet Atmond 
utter, sugar, flour, an 3 poun - 
ody 8 ei erent 
il jients er. is cake requires 

for a longer time than an ordinary cake. (Reply to 


PLYMOUTH.) 
Boil them hard, cut them in two, 
Stuffed Egg’. remove the yolks, and beat them 
up with a little grated ham, parvle , pepper and salt 
to taste. Replace this mixture within the whites, cut 
the underpart a little so as to make them stand we!l 
on a dish, and serve with white sauce. (Reply to 


THames Ditton.) 
. Two large lemons, squeeze the 
Mince Meat.  jyice and boil the lemons till 
tender enough to pound them into a paste, and add 
1 lb. of castor sugar, 1 lb. currants, 2-lb. beef ane, 
chopped very fine; spice to taste; two pieces o 
candied orange-peel, and 1 lb. apples, chopped fine. 
Change the water twice when boiling lemons, this will 
make them taste better. 


Mince some cooked meat, and 
Potato Puffs. flavour it according to taste, 
either with pickles cut small, or mushrooms ; moisten 
with stock or gravy. Mash some potatoes, roll them 
out, with a very little flour, cut them with a saucer 
(into the shape of one), place the meat in the centre, 
cover over with a piece of the rolled and cut pee 
te, pinch the corners, and fry them a light brown. 
PReply to JoNESs'’s WIFE.) 


A Cheap Chicken Broth. 


six Genny roel of fowls’ necks, gizzards, and feet, 
which, prepared as indicated in the following way, 
make excellent broth at a fourth part of the cost 
occasioned by using a fowl for the same purpose. 
Wash them, put them into a clean saucepan with a 

uart of water, and set the broth to boil on the fire ; 
skim it well, season with two ounces of sago, a sm 
sprig ot thyme and parsley, and a little salt. Allow 
the broth to boil very gently for an hour, and then 
serve some of it with sago in a cup. 


4 This dish has the double 
Potato Soufié. advantage of being excellent 
and economical. 


Take as many large potatoes as you 
expect guests for dinner, as the potatoes do not look 
wat aiea cut ; wash them well and select the best 
shaped ; put them into the oven, and when sufficiently 
baked cut an aperture at the top of each, scoop out 
the inside of each with a spoon, and put in a stew-pan 
with two or three spoonfuls of double cream, a small 
bit of butter, a little salt, some sugar, a little lemon 
peel rasped on sugar, and the yolks of two eggs, add- 
ing the whites finely chopped. Put this mixture into 
the hollow potatoes, placing them ina pretty hot oven. 
The flavour may sometimes be varied with lemon, 
orange-flower water, etc. 

When using milk in 


Hints in Cake Making. cake making it is 


well to remember that sour milk makes a spongy 
light cake ; sweet milk, one that cuts like a pound 
cake. With sour milk soda alone is to be used ; with 
sweet, baking-powder or soda and cream of tartar. 
Never use fresh and stale milk in the same cake. 
Butter should be beaten to a cream, and sugar added 
gradually ; next ey of eggs, then flour, the whites 
of eggs, and lastly the flavouring or spice. Do not 
stir the cake mixture but beat thoroughly. The 
batter should be brought up from the ain at ever 

stroke, in this way driving the air into the cells 
instead of out. Never beat or mix a cake in a tin. 
Earthern or stoneware should always be used, and a 
wooden spoon is recommended. It is better to grease 
the pans with fresh lard than with butter. 


: y +. Whilst the im- 
The Purity of Night Air. datenen of 
keeping pure the air of living rooms during the day is 
recognised by a large majority of people at the present 
time, it is to be feared that there are still very man 
who, by preference, sleep at night in closely-shut bed- 
rooms. The conviction that night air is unwholesome, 
and should be rigidly excluded, once so prevalent, pro- 
bably now only survives amongst a few. It doubtless 
had its origin in times when undrained swamps and 
malaria-breeding mists, arising at nightfall, were cha- 
racteristic of large tracts of rural England, and is thus 
a survival of a belief founded more or less on the 
results of observation and experience ; but at the pre- 
sent day it cannot be too mrongls asserted that for 
those who enjoy reasonably good health night air is as 
wholesome as that of the day, and may even be said to 
be purer, as it is more free from dust and spores raised 
from the ground by winds, human traffic, and evapora- 
tion. The occupation of bedrooms witli closed doors 
and windows creates an atmosphere often sufficiently 
vitiated to cause weariness and drowsiness in the early 
morning, instead of that feeling of renewed life and 
vigour that should be experienced, and much of the 
headache and neuralgia so constantly met with may 
be reasonably credited to the same cause. If anyone 
will take the trouble to return to his shut-up bedroom 
after spending ten minutes in the fresh morning air 
outside, he will be surprised to find how olose and dis- 
agreeable is the atmosphere ip which he has spent the 
last eight or nine hours © 


In towns it is 
easy to purchase 


° Cut into slices f, 
Pf etafleattadr pi Mena es Por 
ree large turnips, six mealy : 
of celery ; add Tec talieapoontuts of rice ; pooh wilh 
pe and salt. Cut pound and a of lean beef. 
into small slices, and lay altogether in a jar with 
acover. Bake for six hours. 


A * : Have a little puff or short- 
Cheese Biscuits. paste ready, and sprinkle 
over it a little cayenne, and as much grated Parmesan 


cheese as the dough will take ; double up the paste, 
roll it out rather thin, and cut it with a round paste. 
cutter, glaze with an egg, arrange on a floured tin, and 


bake in a shi oven until of a light yellow colour, 
(Reply to M. D. R.) 
Temple Pudding. Peel and core four or five 


. on. eppim, according to their 
size, cut them in slices, and lay them in a pie-dish, 
sprinkle them with sugar (pounded), and then put a 
thin layer of apricot or other jam. Take two ounces 
of arrowroot, mix it with a pint of milk, a little sugar, 
and a small piece of butter. Stir it over the fire until 
it boils, and then pour it into the pie-dish with the 
apples and jam, and bake until done. 


Christmas Plum Pudding. i ae ae 


bread crumbs, 4-lb. stoned dessert raisins, 4-lb. cur- 
rants, and two pieces of candied orange-peel. Mix 
these ingredients with three well-beaten eggs, in which 
two wine-glasses of brandy have been stirred. Boil 
ten hours. A Cheaper Recipe—Flour, suet, curran 

potatoes, Seip | 4-lb. of each. <A_tablespoonful ‘ot 
moist sugar, and a little spice. Mix well and boil 
three hours. The carrots and potatoes to be grated 
fine. Salt should always be put into plum puddings: 


‘ : ‘long The cleaning out 
Cleaning Kitchen Botlers. srvitchenteites 
is seldom, if ever, thought of. All sediment cocks 
should be left open at least once a week for the space 
of tifteen minutes, so as to clean and wash out all foul 
sediment. Oftentimes when complaint is made that 
the water smells, or that it does not heat properly, 
the real cause will be found to arise from this neglect 
alone. In_ fact, people seem to go on the plan that 
once in order, always in order. All plumbing fixtures 
require cleaning and looking after, just as the plates 
from which we eat. 

Warm 


How to Make a Linseed Poultice. you; 


basin by pouring a little hot water into it ; then put 
small quantity of finely-ground linseed menl into the 
basin, pour a little hot water on it, and stir it round 
briskly until you have well incorporated them ; adda 
little more meal and a little more water, then stir it 
again. Do not let any lumps remain in the basin, but 
stir the poultice well, and do not be sparing of your 
trouble. What you should do next is to take as much 
of it out of the basin as you may require, and lay it 
ona piece of soft linen, letting it be about a quarter 
of an inch thick. (Reply to GaLa) 


} Your failure isa very common one. 
' 
"Good Coffe é. 1 would seem that the art of pre- 
paring a cup of coffee is one which we Britons will 
never learn. In spite of the great quantities con- 
sumed in this country it is almost im ible to obtain 
a really good cup of the beverage unless it is prepared 
by a foreigner. The following is the best way I 
know :—Pour boiling water on the coffee in the pot, 
and place on the stove. Just as soon as it comes toa 
boil, or as soon as four or five bubbles have risen, take 
it off the fire and pour out a teacupful and return it; 
set it down for a minute or so; then pour gently over 
the top one teacupful of cold water ; let it stand a 
minute longer, and it will be bright and clear. The 
cold water, by reason of its greater density, sinks and 
carries the grounds with it to the bottom of the pot. 


(Reply to E. W.) ae 
my This is a way of cooking the fish 
Baked Brill. which gives as pres results as 
frying, without the disagreeable smell that the latter 
lan mvolves: Empty, wash, and dry a moderate-sized 
rill. Rub the inside of the dish in which it is to be 
baked with butter, and sprinkle upon it a little pepper 
and salt, grated nutmeg, and finely-chopped pursley. 
Place the brill upon this, and sprinkle a little more 
seasoning on the upper part of the fish. Put two or 
three ounces of butter, broken in little pieces, here anc 
there upon at, dredlae it well with flour, and add two 
glasses of light wine, and one or two tablespoonfuls of 
mushroom juice. Bake the fish in a moderate oven, 
and when it isdone enough lift it carefully upon the 
dish on which it is to be served, keep it hot, and pre- 
are the sauce as follows: Pour the liquor from the 
bakingedlish into a saucepan, thicken with a little flour 
and butter, stir over the fire for a minute or two, and 
then serve in a tureen. The sauce may be varied by 
the addition of a little essence of anchovy, nutmeg, 
cayenne, or lemon juice. Garnish the brill with scraped 
horse-radish and sliced lemon, or fried bread or green 
parsley. Time to bnke the brill, twenty to thirty 
minutes, or Jonger, according to size. 
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enamelied scart ; an fvorine ‘ 
wi ie eee cman: can ate 
tur Christmas decoration, and three 

lot for 23. 6d., 


bon-bons. The entire 
age free; two parecis for 4s. 6d., or three 


¥ 


LE 


THE MARVELLOUS KENSINGTON LAN. 
TERNS AND SLIDES.—A beautiful japanned 
Metal Magic Lantern on polished wooden 
platform, fitted with chimney, lamp. double 
focussing tube, two best lenses, and 20 comic 
figures, post free, 1s. 8d. ditto, with 
qwtgures, 28, Superior and still larger ditto, 
& 6d, Sa 6d., 68, 78. 6d., up to £50, 
Special Magic Lantern Catalogue, 3d. 

ENORMOUS SCRAP PAR- 
pote THs Peo eey PALE, 
t number, aud best quality 

ever offered. The Relief Boraps 


in these Parcels contain 6 to 12 
colours in each 


picture. No. 1 
Packet contains 250 beautifully- 
coloured Relief Scraps and Pic- 
tures of Animals, Ships, Farm- 
houses, Clowns, Niggers, Musi- 
cians, Portraits, Games, Roy- 
alty, Children, Birds, Flowers, 
Conte Scenes, &c., &c. Gratis 
* with every cket, a magnifi- 
cent Puzzle Picture, to put to- 
gether, of 822 pieces. The entire lot, carriage 
free, 18. 3d. 

The No. 2 parcel contains all the above in 
puch larger variety, making 600 pictures alto- 

her, a magnificent 6d. Ncrap Picture of 
Father Christmas, and 2 magnificent Pictures 
of the Prince Princess of Wales. Given 
gratis with every 2s. 6d. Parcel, the magnifi- 
cent costly Panorama Picture of the Deri 
Day, by bol res! artist. Carriage free, 2s od. 
Purchasers of two 2a. 6d. Packets receive three 
Gi. Scrap Pictures gratis. 

The No. 8 Seripture Relief Scrap Parcel con- 
tains 216 Pictures, illustrating scenes in the 
New und Old Testament. Free, 1s. 3d. Grand 
Nursery thyme Packet, 1s. 3d. 

spleudid Scrap Albums, emblazoned in gold, 
di, 1s. 3d, and 2s. and 3s. each, free. 


J, THEOBALD AND CO. (Established 60 Years), 


PAINS GREAT CHAMPIONSHIP LETTER-COUNTING 
COMPETITION. 


sizes. No mistaking rules, as 
t, and not headings of chapters or references. 
rees, Thusit is a perrectiy legal, fair, and e sy working Competition for all. All prizes 


REVOLVERS.—VERY SPECIAL,—In there 
days, when there are so many borglaries with 
violence, it becomes a duty of every house- 
holder to provide adequate means of defence 
should he be mol: Every Revolver that 
we sell ts guaranteed, and bears the proof 
stamp of having been officially tested. When 
this is taken into consideration, the absurd 
prices at which we sell these warranted instru. 
ments become more apparent. We know 
houses who get double the prices for Revolvers 
we are asking, and yet are considered cheap. 
We offer, while our stock lasts, the RE 
NOWNED ACME REVOLVER, which is6} in. 
long, having six chambers, self-cocking bright 
steel barrel, and walnut stock, taking 7 m.m. 
pio-hrs cartridges. Price only 6s. td., carriage 
ree, 6a. Od. ; orthe same Revolver, with bar- 
tel and chambers beautifully nickel-silvered, 
and a carved handle, very superior, 88., free 
8s. 8d. Cartridges for the above Ecvolvers, 
50 for 2s. 6d., or 100 for 43. 6d. 


VENTRILOQUISM.—All about it, and How 
to Learn it. By the great Professor Maccabe ; 
112 pazes ; post free, 18. 2d. MAGIC and Its 
Mysteries: How to Make Conjuring Tricke, 
and How to perform Them. Illustrated, 142 
pages by Professor Theobald, 1s. 2d. CARD 

RICKS, 96 pages, explaining 40 good Card 


Tricks, 7d. RIDDLES and JOKES, 196 pages, 
1s, 24. MESVERISM, and all about it, 1s. 2d. 
PHRENOLOGY, and all about it, 1s. 2d. How 
to Read Faces and Character, 1s, 2d. Thought- 
Reading Explained fully, 18. 2d. The Mavt- 
cian’s Pack of CONJURING CARDS, 1s. 2d. 
and 2s. 8d. 


BTHE SHADOW PAN. 
a TOMIME. Complete 
Theatre to Fit up and 
Ba take to pieces. Strongly 
jointed, with large num- 
r of figures, and book 
i of words, free, Per 3d. 
se uch superior an: er 
ditto, with shee panes 
plote, 2s. 6d. Very best quality, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
os. 6d. THE PANORAMA PEEP SHOW, fitted 
with handsome front, folding side wings, lens, 
silvered reflectors, aud six coloured scenes, 
1s. 8d. Larger ditto, with twenty scenes and 
three lamps, 2s. Gd. THEATRE RoyaL, DRuRY 
Lane. Splendid Fit up of Theatre, supports, 
play, and bouk uf words complete, free, 18. 6d. 
arger size, 2s. 10d., 5s. Gd., lus, Gd., and 21s, 


The First Prize, and the biggest on record, 
fs an Eight-roomed House, or its Cash 


to be 
with “ 
named Comryetition, will be 
entering either one of the following Fasy- 
for-all Letter Counting Competitions. Easy 
Indoor Work. Over £3000 has already been 


ven, Full rules and particulars. 


aid! Pain’s Grand ‘Xmas Competitions 


lor the Season of 1890. Easy Biblical Com- 
petition! Easy enough for all! Evening 
work around the fire, which will be found 
both pleasant and instructive. Cash Prizes : 
£30, £20, £10, £5, £3, £2, 20 at £1 each, and 
20 af 10s. each (£100 in all), to be paid in 
full certain, no matter how few enter the 
Competition, to those counting most cor- 
rectly the letter ‘‘C" inthe 16 Chapters of 
I. Corinthians. Use the old anthorised 
version of the Bible, and not the revised. 
Connt all letters together, both capital 
only those letters in the actual words of 
Simply count the letter “*C” in 


ES to those who count most correctly ; they are given for best work and not by chance. 


ply getan ordin: 
to of the 
then the nom, 


WARNING ~ay REGISTERED. 


sheet of writing paper,and write very, very plainly, with pencil or ink,on the 

0 the words ‘£100 ‘C’ Competition,” 

you make in each of the 16 Chapters, and 

Ea meperonly. Enclose nothing but your list, 2s. Postal Order, or 2s. 1d. stamps, entrance 
2d. stamps for full printed result in envelope, and post same as soon as possible, but 


OOO CARPETS. 


UNPARALLELED OF FER. 


The Largest ever Sold at the Price. 


THE BRITISH CARPET WEAVING CO.,, : 
being the pioneers of cheap ts, have decided to make this unprecedented offer to the public, 
+ from THEIR LOOMS TO ANY ADDRESS, on receipt of 
for 4s. 6d. or 56 stamps, one of their GENUINE, SEAMLESS, WOVEN, REVERSIBLE 
TRIUMPH CARPETS with handsome border, and woven in thirt, 
Room, Dining Room, Bed Room, &c., and LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER 

These Carpets are made of a material 
OT printed, and are offered at these Greatly Reduced | 
COST OF PRODUCTION, absolutely as an advertisement for the 
Manufacturers of these 
Rugs have been sold at double these prices. A beantiful 
extra, or TWO CARPETS AND TWO RUGS to 
satisfactory money will be returned in full. MANY 
have been received from our 


your full name and address, and 
total of all. Write on one side of 


lO 


and will forward direc’ 


suitable for Drawing 


Wool, being woven and 
BELOW THE ACTUA 


THOUSANDS of. unsolici 


Orders should 


Wascrupulous advertisers are eam Po scincnie, we wara the Teaver. i thi 


Value, £300 ; also 1000 other valuable prizes 


ntation Form" for the above- 
given to those 


Guaranteed Genuine Bargains. 


ANY taieineren and HO ROOM. 


% will not be repeated. All orders dis 
eee ** Union Ban 
ONL 


&: Oo.’s 


NIGGER AND AMATEUR THEATRI-j| CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEABS' CAEDS. 


CALS.—Immense assortment; only best 
quality. Moustachios, 64.; Whiskers and 
oustachios, 1s. 2d.; Beards, 


ls ; Full ditto, ls 64; Nig- 
gerw’ Wigs, 1s. Od. ; best, 2s. 3d. ; 
Or rising top, 3s. Ad. ; 

Boues, 1ls., 1s 6d., 28. 6d. ; 
Black fur Faces, 8d. and 18. 24.; 
Collars, 1s. 2d. and 1s. ; 
Cuffs, 1s8., 1s Gt., 23, pair; 
Shirt Fronts, 2s., 2s. 6d., 38. d.; 


1s., 1s, 


j 
Spangles, 7d. and 1s. 21. packet: Doves of 


1s. 8d. per box. ‘theatrical Lightuing, sd. 
and 1s. 3. for twenty packets. 


THE CELFBRATED BIJOU MAGIC LAN- 
TERNS AND SLIDES.—The sale increases 
every year. Nothing better for a Present. 
Best quality and lowest prices. These carry 
the palm over all others. The Lanterns and 
all of the Slides are of enperior English make. 
‘These are specially got up so as to form nice 
presents, and will give satisfaction every where, 

No. 1 set comprises a best English-made 
Lantern, fitted with two lenses, paratlin lamp, 
glass chimney, silvered reflector, Ww really 
Comic Figures on 12 long Slides, 3 complete 
Nursery Tales, each Tale having 12 pictures on 
4 Slides, making 36 more pictures ; two Comic 
Slipping Slides, 2 Mcving Leverslides, 2 Moving 
Panorama Slides, 1 ‘‘Good Night,” 1 ‘ Wel- 
come,” 1 Curtain, 1 Queen, 1 Man Swallowing 
Rats, 2Chinese Firework Slides, making luy 
pictures in all, complete with instructions, 
giving a picture on the sheet of 3 fect «ia- 
meter. Price 10s. 6d. No. 2.—Precisely similar, 
but having a No, 2 Lantern and No.2 Slides, 
forming a larger size throughout. Gives a 
{sture 4 feet in diameter. Price 11s. td. 
No. 3.—Having a No. 8 Lantern and No. 3 
Slides. Throughout a very excellent set, 
giving a 5 feet diameter picture. Price 21s. 
Bottles of specially-prepared Cheinical Oi), 
giving far superior lglit, 1s.,18. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 
Larger seta up to £50. see Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Lanterns and Slides, 60 pazes, Su. 


decreased, no matter how few imay enter. 
for the nearest correct work. 


Street, Folkestone, and 
Cash Prizes: £20, 


—Our justly celebrated this season 
are of the most stu jous value. Last 
year our sales more doubled, and this 
Christinas we are offering quality and quantity 
such as will drive all competitors out of the 
field. Our cards always p , and bring us 
hundreds of fresh customers through recom- 
enon akee: oe ean 6d. vase 
coutains 4 Sixpenny 6 Fourpenny 

6 Threcpouny Cards, 12 Twopenny Cards, 20 
Penny Cards, and 30 various price Cards of 
Flowers, Fruita, Scenery, Shipping, Winter 
Views, Animals, Castles, Comic Figures, <c. 
Mont of these are of the greatest recherche 
character, with many gold bevelled-edge cards. 
Also, in addition to above, ten gold-hacked 
cards. three pretty cards, Mamma’s Pets, five 
Nigger (ards, five silvered Sunset Cards, and 
the maguificent Licghthouse Card, a model of a 
Lighthouse at Sca, and which contains eight 
other cards, making 110 cards, free for 2s, 6d. 
This Packet must be seen to bo belicved. No 
one can credit the tremendous value given. 
Tho Packet is worth quite 12s. 6d. 

The No. 2 Packet coutains two 1s. Cards, six 
Gd., six 4d., twelve Sd., avd twelvo wd. Cards, 
free 23. Gi. Every purchascr of two “'s. td. 
Vackets will reccive free a beautiful 1s. Chiist- 
mas Booklet. 

No. 3. Packet, one Gd., three 4d., three 2d., 
six 1d. cards, free 1s. 3d. 

No. 4 Packet, two 4d., three 3d., three 2d., 
twenty ld., and twenty two various cards, free 
ls. Sd. Packets of large envelopes, assorted 
sizes, at 8d., 1s. 3d., and 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Three Js. Christmas Booklets all aiffereut for 
1s. Gd. free, 


D., D.D., D.V., and R.R.R—Miss Dolly 
Daisy Dimple and Dimple Villa. Formerly 
sold at 1s. 44. each. Now, owing to the liquida- 
tion of the English Toy Company, and our buy- 
ing the whule of the stock of 48,000, sold for 
1s. 44d. the two—Dollie Daisy Limple, with 
her travelling trnnk and dresses of coloured 
calico, hats, skirts, corset, underclothing, &c. 
all to take on and off, 54 articles in all, and 
Dimple Villa—a large two-roomed villa, 16 by 
11 by 8in., to set up and take to pieces, very 
strong and attractive. Ihe two toys complete, 
free for ls. 44d. 


R.RB.R., the Romping, Rollicking Roderick. , 


—The dashing midiy, with his sea-chest, boat, 
sailor's vlothes, to take on and off—50 articles 
in all—for Od. free; or, if ordered with the 
other two toys, the lot for 2s. free. For full 

articulars and gigantic illustrations, see cata- 
jogue, 1d, 


GRAND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
with 500 Engravings, post free, ld. Novelties 
of every description imaginable. Special Cata- 
logue of Steam Engines and Parts, 3d. Special 
Catalogue of Magic Lanterns, Slides, and Ap- 
paratus, 8d. Extra Special Ditto, 200 pages, 8d. 
Catalogue of Organs, Pianos, Washers, Mail 
Carts, Sewing Machines, Organcttes, Tricycle 
Horses, dc., 2d. Shippers aud the Trade sup- 
plied. 


Ta, BATH PLACE, and 20, CHURCH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


not later than Monday, December 29th, as Competition closes, certain, Tuesday, December 30th 
Printed result, containing winners’ full names and 
Chapter will be posted to every Competitor, par ot: 
Prizes come same day. Then you have ouly to wait ten days to know the result after se ig in 
your work. Jf entries permit, prizes are largely increased sn Patn's Competitions, but never 
If no one counts correctly, 
lf several send the correct numbers, PAIN reserves the 
and dividing them amongst the correc workers, 
ing com 
m will 


addresses, and the correct number in each 
positively not later than Friday, Jan 


prizes will be given 


tors. Don't forget that with the 


£3, £2,20 at £Lleach, and 20 at 10s. each (£100 in all), to be 


id in full, no matter how feio send, to those counting most correctly the letter ‘‘D" in the 


to he posted to every “ompetito 
Postal Urder, or 2s. Id. stamps, an 


Comprtition.” 


To every Competitor in 


ment of the entrance fee of 2s.), 
over £100 and the easy task will be 
lWebrews. Address letters: W. T. Pain, 
14, St. Michael's Street, Folkestone. 


oods of the B.C. W. Co., who are the original and only Genuine 
Carpets, Thousands of these Carpets and 

woven Rug to match Carpet sent for ls. 
match for 10s. Send for Sample, and if not 
testimonials, with repeat orders, 
customers ; also notices from the press throughout the United Kingdom. 

tched same day as received. 
a yable to J. HARGRE 


The British Carpet Weaving Co., 81, Old St, Aldersgate, London, B.C. 


indore qasliay of ta gaods gu advertises, 
imc a ea . 


and made 


SDP yae ae ate 


As aNee DL, thie eat its all tuitase 4 s0u8. 


pa 

16 Chapters of I. Corinthiane. This Competition closes 

ta tively, Friday, January 16th, latest. 
stamps for full printed re a - 

ditions the eame us in ‘'C" Competition above, except that lists must be. headed * £100 'D 


SPECIAL 


ANOTEER OF PAIN'S ‘XMAS OFFERS. 


either one of the above Competitions will be 
(same to be sent with results of Competitions), to enter entirely free of charge (without pay- 
another of Pain's Easy Letter Counting Competitions, Prizes 
to count the letter “A” in the thirteen chapters of 
“The Prizeries,” 39, Queen Strect, Folkestone, and 


different Art 


esday, Jannary cth, certain. Results 
Fotrance fee, 2s. 
lt. Other rules and con- 


NOTICE! 


order 
tterns, 


ual in wear to 
rices, BEING 


This unparalleled offer 
Cheques and Postal 
EAVES, G.P.O. 


resented a Coupon 
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SPEIOIALIEPIES. 


SEWING MACHINES CIVEN AWAY. 


A Great Company in juidation. 
Last Few jundreas now Gelling 


THE CELEBRATED 


Boneta Sewing Machines. 
UNPARALLELLED OFFER ! 


2,000 Sold in Three Weeks. Hundreds of 
stamped en or 
8) of Work. 
6s. 5 

A chance of a century. Owing to the failure 
of this great company, we have been enabled 
to bu ae Se of their BEST 
SEWING MACHINES at 75 per 

roper ce, and thus to @ practical 

‘amily Sewing Machine at less price than is 
asked for a toy chain-stitch machine. Sewing 
Machine makers aghast apd paralysed at our 
selling machines for 6s. 6d. which work as well 
as theirs at £10! Once this lut is sold, no 
more can be had. We could not make 
ata guinea cach. These machines are suitable 
for cat finest or coarsest work. No caten 
penny advertisement. The 
ever offered. Call and ti im. a 
machine silver-plated. All orders must be sent 
within 28 ie i Coupon must be cut out 
and sent with each order, A COMP 
THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, LOCK-S8TITC! 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, carriage 
free, 68. Gd. ; Two for 12s, 6d.; Three for 188, 
Extra Needles, 1s. per dozen. Oil, 6d. Never 
another chance like this. The machines were 
obliged to be sold by the Official Liquidator 
at any price offered, 80 as to close the estate, 
hence this price. There is an enormous loss 
on every machine sold. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY ORDER FORM 


Kntitles Holder to ONE BONETA 
MACHINE for 6s. 6d., if sent within 
‘Iwenty-eight Days from this date. 

(Signed) J. THEOBALD & CO. 


CHRISTMAS-TREE ORNAMENTS.—Boxes 
containing a splendid assortment of Drams, 
Flags, Candles, Reflectors, Fancy Figures, 
Glass Balla, Candlesticks, &c., &c., carriage 
free, ls. 3d.. 28. 10d., 68. 6d., 108. 6d., 2is., 428. 
Boxes of Frost, 8d., 1s. 2d, and 2a. 6d. 
Ccloured, Silver, Gold, and Gelatine Paper for 
decorations, in sheets. Assorted packets, 8d., 
Is. 2d., 2s, 6d. Artificial Moss, 8d. bundle. 
Every description of Christmas-Tree Goods. 
See Catalogue. 


THE MAGICIAN’S CABINET, containing 
10 good Tricks, aang free 1s. 8d. Boy's Own 
Cabinet containing four best 6d. tricks, puat 
free, 1s, 8d. Boxes of largerand better tricks, 
2s. 10d., Sa. 4d., 10s, 6d., 2le., 422, 


RED NOSES. 


(Caused through impaired digestion.) All 
those who would wish to be relieved of this 
distressing and vlisfigaring complaint should 
send to Dr. HOWELL, 2, prer urd Place. 
Russell square, London, .., who will 
guarantee a cure ina few days, 2s. 6d. per box, 


£10 FOR 1s. 
£10. CASH PRIZES. £10. 
£5, £2, £1, 15s., 10s., 10s., 5s. 


To those counting most correctly the letter 
“D” in the first seven chapters of JUSHUA. 
(VERSES ONLY.) Give number in each 
chapter and total of all. Entrance fee 1s. 
Postal order or thirteen stamps, and stamped 
addressed envelope for result. CLOSES 
DECEMBER 17th. Prizes and result shect 
sent on DECEMBER 22nd. Prizes are in- 
creased if sutiicient compete, but never de- 
creased. (Mention this paper.)— ADDREss — 
“Box 14,” POST OFFICE, MOTHERWELL, 

FOR 


HOPE DEAF. 


NICHOLSON'S 


Improved Patented Artificial ZAR DRUMS. 
The only sure, easy, and unseen device used 
to permanently restore hearing. Recom- 
mended by scientific men of Kurope and 
America. Write fur free illustrated descrip- 
tive bouk to J. Lf. NICHOLSON, No. 21, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


~ BEGISTERED. 
NO¢F. —tr cnada oan culy be ontalned direct from the looms 


_ 


er FG eee es ewe. See ee 
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Waar is the matter with the Canvassing Prizes ! 
When, some weeks ago, we were offe! oar money 

i of a pound, ten shillings, six : 
fear illi respectively, we were in with 


coupons, natural result of so many senders 
being disappointed was that the numbers, after the 
tirst week or two, grew fewer and fewer, and we con- 
stantly received grumbling letters from folk who had 
sent in a number of coupons to no pu So we 
effected a in the Competition which ensured 
every sender of a reasonable number of coupons a 
substantial prize, giving at the same time scope for 
energy hy adding « guinea to the pencil-case won by 
the competitor from whom most coupons were 
received, But still the number of competitors 
remains small, Much the same sort of thing hap- 
pened with the Virst Child Prize. When we were 
offering one sum of £5 per week, we had scores of 
applications, and endless disappointment was caused. 
In response to the id boagee of many corre- 
spondents who thought that more ought to inave 
w chance, we divi tho £5 into five sums 
of £1 each, with the result that the number of appli- 
cants immediately dropped off to such an extent 
that we did not think 1t worth while to keep the 
offer open any longer. We sincerely hope that this 
will not be the case with the Canvassing Prizes. 
Surely, dozens of our readers, every week, must be 
perfectly able to secure one of these if they only 
choose to take a Jiltle trouble. 2 

W. P.—The decoration of the hacks of envelopes with 
gummed )abels is no infringement of the Post- 
office regulations. We shall be delignted to supply 
material to readers who, like yourself, care to spread 
the name and fame of the paper in this manner, 

B.—The way to keep a husband from the attrac- 
tions of the publie-house is to see that a clean, tidy 
home and bright, cheerful wife are waiting for him 
at the end of his day’s work. Though we do not 
wish to seem to condone the faults of men who waste 
their wages in public-houses, it is an undoubted fact 
that in many instances they are really driven there 
to seek the bright element which is altogether absent 
from their own firesides. When the time for your 
husband to return from his day’s work comes see that 
yourself and your house are neat and tidy ; havea 

. cheerful fire and a nice meal ready, and keep a 
paper or two about the place (modesty will not allow 
us to particularise further on this point), and the 
chances are that the growing taste which he shows 
for the public-house will soon fade. 

M. C. asks :—“Why do‘policemen wear blue uniforms?” 
——_———_We really do not know, unless it is be- 
cause they wish to match the colour of their vie- 
tims. 


TrutTon.—The use df a bottle of wine for christeni: 


ships has not, so far as we are aware, any specin 
significance. Teetotallers have been h to ex- 
press the belief that the rolling of ships, which 
causes so much anguish to passengers, is directly due 
to the practice. - 

V. R.—Don’t worry about the baby’s big ears. They 
nre said to be a sign of eloquence, and the case of 
Yemosthenes, the famous tor of the ancient 
world, is cited in support of the assertion. His ears 
were enormous. 

EF. A.—We do not at all agree with you that the paper 
would he improved by the substitution of « page 
devoted to discussion, for Home Notes. So far as we 
are able to judge from letters that come to hand, the 
latter is more generally appreciated than any page 
in the paper. 

Z.—It is supposed that the average value of furniture 

per house in the United Kingdom is about £160. 

This estimate includes the valuable pictures, plate 
horses and carriages, which are appendages of 
the more pretentious establishments. 

Poor Man’s Frrenp sends the following capital 
suggestions, “ Why should not our butchers make 
quantities of soup, and sell it as cheaply as possible 
tothe poor?! This is no new experiment, as it. is 
done by thousands of tradesmen in. France, and 
excellent. results follow. The soup could either 
be made ready for use, or, ns I would prefer it 
myself, the plain. ‘stock’ sold at so much a pound 
(when set). This could he thickened with peas, 
potatoes and other vegetables, and flavoured to the 
palate of the eater. The materials I would employ 
are rump, and shin-bones, and odd pieows generally. 
A good basin of hot soup, thickened with a les, 
is most eppetiting and nourishing. If the poor 
would only buy the bones themselves, and take the 
trouble of making the soup, the saving would be 
enormous. I have recently experimented, and this 
is the result :—Cost of bones, 6d. ; vegetables, 4d. ; 

stale bread boiled in soup, 2d. ; total, 1s. From the 

stock when cold I took over a pound and a half of 

dripping, worth 8d. I received 1d. for bones, and so 

twelve full pints of splendid soup, thick with vegeta- 
and bread, 


bles, J really cost 2id., or considerably 
@ fart & pint. There is sufficient for a 
Hipored of eight. be on be mare Sconemicel i i 
previou & wee id to 
™ five indieddeala who headed the November poll in the 
aoant Helping Hend Competition, 


Please send real names and address 


GENTLEMEN 
Rex——W. H. H. —— Bingo 
t Good 


“2 


Inow thus odrrects a reply in the issue dated Novem- 
ber —“In to your 155 as to 


in estimating the value of ee a me 


remelted end ome ne shape in a fen oy bs ots 
fit material for horseshoes, rittle. 
limited number of horseshoes—a v small pro- 


per ton instead of 50s. and, taking tho figures 
given, namely, 100,000 tons, as the quantity of iron 
used, we find that it costs £1,000,000 a year instead 
of £250,000 to shoe our horses.” 


Rock quite disagree with our recent remarks regard- 


ing the advisability of a medical column. He says 
his personal experience tells him that the greatest 
benefit may be derived from information pub- 
lished in such a manner.— No doubt in 
some cases good might result from replying to 
queries of 2 medical nature, but we do not feel in- 
clined to take upon ourselves the responsibility of 

romiscuous doctoring of this kind. Constitutions 
Vitter, and a remedy which had excellent effects in 
the case of one might be disastrous in that of another 
suffering from the same complaint. Doctors are often 
puzzled to prescribe when they have every oppor- 
tunity for personal inspection of the patient, and 
this ifficulty must be increased ten-fold when the 
Post-oftice 1s the sole means by which the true state 
of affairs can be arrived at. 


WILL THE FOLLOWING 
APPLICANTS 
accompanying 
them with references, and, if possible, photographs, 
provided of course that these have not been sent 
ly: 
LADIES :—Peach Blossom —— Neta —— E. W. — 


M. E. L.—Lonesome——Nereid——Fawn—Ella B. 
—2J. R. 


S.—Tranmere—W. W. T.——Tuesday’s 
Suspense. 


Child——Rutoria—and 


:—W. F. H. B.——Walter Browne— 
— Tony——J. J. M.—. 
Faith —— Darrick —— Jumbo —. 


Greenock——S. H. Hants——C. A. H.—C. T. C.— 
In Earnest—-Glaucus—and R. R. 


Lacry.—The actresses whose testimonials of various 


domestic articles are so extensively advertised are 
not, as you suppose, paid for their good opinions. 
The advertisement to themselves which these fre- 
quent appearances in print pice is rightly con- 
sidered to be sufficient reward for their kindness in 
stating that they have found some toilet article or 
the other unsurpassed. 

G. W. F. takes us to task for having, in the recent 
article on the London General Omnibus Company, 
unduly exalted this concern at the expense of the 
London Road Car Company, which, he thinks, ought 
to have had some mention. It was our object to 
describe the operations of the largest affair of the 
kind, and though the Road Car Company is, of 
course, a big concern, its expenditure is not nearly 
so great as that of the other. Our correspondent 
makes a statement which goes far to show that the 
figures we gave ing the ulations of the 
drivers were not so far afield. He states that each 
vehicle of the London Road Car Company takes, on 
an average, over a pound a week more than each one 
belonging to the Omnibus Company, the difference, 
of course, being caused by the that there is a 
check on the Road Car conductors similar to the one 
employed by the tramway companies. 


‘OpavraH Oss points out a peculiarity in connection 


with the names of the continents which we have 
never noticed, and which will no doubt be new to 

‘ many readers. It is that each of them begins and 
ends. with the same letter. 

M. M.—We wish it were possible to use all questions 
that come to hand. Unfortunately only ten can be 
published, and, withont wishing to seem rude to 
senders, we are bound to say that it is not 
often there ‘is a great surplus of suitable ones 
in the week’s supply. The majority of the questiogs 
that reach us are upon subjects that have’ 
discussed over and over again. Many others 
that are sent have already appeared in the Inquiry 
Column of a contemporary, and as we used to 
conduct that column we naturally. do not care to 
reproduce queries which have appeared there. Lack 
of general interest is another stumbling-block over 
which many competitors fall, and others need to be 

“ reminded : that abstruse scientific and mathematical 
sybjects are not suited for the 


ve * 
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page? of ® popular | 
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PERSON'S WEEKLY mmmiirm 


Acary we have to ask for names and addresses of tha 
, obliged 


ee ere reer eas 
; . or 2s, 

is cwaiting each of them here. __ ee 

F. A. B, writes :—“ The communication of 8. D. 11, 

of the week in any given 

useful, but it fails in one 


the January number is 2 and that 


tinguished peer give and stirring events of remote 
times, as well as of the present, it may be a surprise 
to some of your readers to hear of the following 
details in connection with a family, which is know) 
to the writer of this letter, I had a conversation a 
short time ago with an old gentleman who is a 
member of it :—‘ There — he said,‘ eleven of us, 
whose ages range from fifty-eight to eighty-four, 
and our te ages amount to 790 years: there 
never has a death among us, Wwe are all 
enjoying good health.’ I should like to know if any 
of your readers are aware of a parallel case ; if so, 
perhaps they would supply the information.” 

Corcyra writes :—“ As the letter in your issua 
of November 22, I have always und that the 
Leg objection to the employment of discharged sol- 
diers on the railways is the fact that under the exist - 
ing short-service system they are all enrolled on the 
Reserve list, and liable, therefore, at any moment tu 
be called out, otherwise I believe there would be a 
much greater demand for their services for this pur- 
pose. Posts on a railway require to be occupied by 
men ially trained in the duties ; and supposing 
them to have been filled to any considerable extent 
by _ex-soldiers who have been s0 trained, and a 
sudden scare arises, and the Reserves are called uy, 
such railways would be left in a very awkward pre- 
dicament.” 

ENGLIsHMAN 


ints out a uliar anachronism. He 


appearance on & monument commemorating an event 

which took place over two hundred years before the 

Union was completed, is simply absurd.” 
A Lover or Anmmaits makes the following remarks 
upon the suggestion recently advanced by a corres- 
pondent, that unimals not at present utilised for the 
tab’e should be included in our diet :—“ It seems to 
me that that there is one objection to the suggestion 
of your poenespond ae Waster Nor. It would, | 
think, lead to the theft ‘of a great many cats anil 
dogs. An animal might be seized when out of its 
owner's sight, and be conveyed to the vendor's shop. 
Jn many cases the shopman would not be too par- 
ticular in inquiting where his stock came from, and 
many a pet would lose its life in this way. Identi- 
fication of the dog or cat would be almost impossible 
after the skin was removed, and thus it would le 
difficult to prove a crime of this kind; while to 
guard against it by keeping the animals constantly 
shut up or chained up at home would be to render 
their hves miserable. As to rats, I can see no objec- 
tion to Waste Nor'’s suggestion. If rats were 
valued as an article of food they would probably Le 
less plentiful, and this would a decided advan- 
tage. It would also be an advantage to clear ofl 
the superfluous dogs and cats; but unless the steal- 
in our pets can be guarded against, I think it. 
is best that five as of dogs and cats as articles of 
food should not be encouraged.” 


We the s at disposal in this page for answering 
fais inruficen, and will therefore gladly reply by post 
their letters of enquiry. Ali general 
by stamped Bison will be answered, 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's We be sent direct from the offices, 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— - 
& 


< Midisore remy ava 22 may 
book rates, a a % 
Offioes emple Chan pene fot EC. ” 


Fetot it Re eee token aa om Tere 


OR eee tae ie ; H aa 


’ 


fk 18, 1890 PEARSON'S WEEKLY. ii 
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IS > CURE for Consumption. 


SC ° CURE cures Ais aa Bronchitis. | boise ae 5,000 SCIENTIFIC WONDERS £ as Po . =e ba a ci <a) = ais 
~ CURE cures Croup and Whooping Cough. ( e Fe Uniiee aun Too TCL Tee IC a ie Mf PRODUS 
ee CURE cures all ‘oughs. 4 4 | take. FOR CHRISTMAS. ie Pirie alicia oc ovcnge ene at ama eer dh ete Ai IM BER 


SHOCKING COIL AND POWERFUL 
BATTERY 6e 


for 2s. loth. Ties divided, Prizes and result sent few days after. Address HL MORGAN. Ob, 


Albridge Street, Ol Kent Road, London, 8 BE. 

No matter how few enter £10 will be divided. In addition to which TE will give a HAND- 
SOME SILVER WATCH to one seading best work. 
H. MORGAN, 66, Albridge Street, Old Kent Road, London, §&.E. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Present your suffering Friends with some of the ANTI-RHEUMATIC 
Co.’s PATENT ARTICLES, for the speedy relief of RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, LUMBAGO. AND NEURALGIA. 


Price 1s. 14d. of all Chemists. 
er ve TOMLINSON, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 
4 aE eee 


MONTZ ZT. : 
/ WANT A LOAN ON FASY THEME. Mithionn eronhdi On receipt of 2s. 10d, we will forward, car- 


riage paid, a powerful and beautifully finished 
lav, apply personally, or by letter, to Mr. HW. Woo AMES, PColl, for all Pal purposes equals, those 
iambers, London, E.C. sold by opticians at a guinea. The current 
can be regulated for gentle application in ner- 
vous or muscular disorders, or itcan be made 
intensely strong for shocks or practical Jokes. 
Each coil is ready for immediate use, with 


‘a 


>» NEW GAME FOR LAWN OR PARLOUR, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL AGES. 


By Royal Letters Patent, Ask tor, ati pleas seo that you pet, the BELLHOUSE Patent di 
th India Bubber Vacuum Arrow, which s platinum connections, plated fittings, and i ' 
1 adhere to the Target, and indicate QO polished mahogany base. Thousands of de- L E C R | C 

the score. ighted purchasers have sent unsolicited testi- l ‘ 
nze Pistol, sin. long, with monials respecting them. Note.—Amateurs Anti-Rheumatic 
\rrow and Target, 2/-, wishing to construct their own coils can have SAdineninnn } 
‘\-plated Pistol ALL THE PARTS, with diagrams and instructions, IS RTA 7 
Stee with : carriage frec, 16 stamps. Ihe withent thee a 
ow cd Tare & Sold by all: Toy THIS ELECTRIC BELL AND SPRING = Towels 
and Fancy Goods PUSH for its. To be obtained frome the le hins diapers ieach town, 
wb Dealers. ize eon Uy H J Neo doqality, te cach. Noo! WHALEY fy earhs 
su Underveats - = s 26 cach, 
Agent for the Pants : ¥ we, 
Wholesale Waist Kelts (for Lumbar, ete) He Ue aG Ay 
Trele— In ordering Waist Belts huelly sive nize of body. 


Write for Circulars contanang Copy et Press Opimons and Teeth 
monials, and full particulars, to the ANTI-RHEUMATIC CO., 
Registered Trade Mark. 9, MARSDEN SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


LEWIS WILD, 
‘3, EDMUND PLAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


£50 CHRISTMAS COMPETITION. £50. 


eash will be paid, however few enter, to those Counting: most. cor- 
etter R,” both large and small (in VERSES ONLY, not headings or 

of the First Six CHAPTERS OF GENESIS (ordinary Bible), Give 

Address, Number in each Chapter, and ‘Total. Sead 1s. postal 
is stamps, and stamped addressed envelope for Result. Closes 
‘1: Prizes and Result sent January 9th. The £50 will be divided 
7 ~« Counting correctly, or, if none are correct, will vo to the nearest. 
\ patper. ) 
OBERT RICHARDSON, Sipsty, Bosrox, LincolLNsHine. 


‘s+ :uarantee all Prizes in full, win or lose, Over £800 already paid ! 


“MYSTERIA.” 


HE NEW SPECIAL BOOK FOR ALL MEN AND WOMEN, 


On receipt of 16 atamps, we will forward, 
carriage free, all the parts for constructing 


the above invaluable appliance, tugether with 

instructions and diagrams, the whole arrange- | 
mente boing so simple that a child can put it 

tosether without any previous knowledge of : 
electricity. ‘The apparatus comprises rich- 
toned nickel-plated Bell, powerful Electro 
Magnet, Insulated Copper Wire, Base- Board, 
Brass Spring, Vibrating Armature, Contact 
Breaker, with platinum connecticns, improved 
Spring-Push and sundry fittings, ALTOGETHBR 
20) DISTINCT PARTS. 


THE RATTLUM SNAKORUM: 
OR FLYING RATTLESNAKE OF JAPAN. 
HARMLESS BUT HIDKoUCS. 
Post free, 1s. 2d. ;apair well matched, 2s. 
Will go into 
the watch- 
ocket, yet 
low outfour 
feet long 
and as thick 
as a man’s 
arm. Imme- 
> diately it is 


£100. CHRISTMAS COMPETITION. £100. 


£100 in cash will he paid, no matter how few enter, to those Counting 
most. correctly the letter °° T,” both large and small (in VERSES ONLY, net 
headings or references), of the First EiGur Carriers oF Kot ys (ordinary 
Bible). Give Name and Address, also Number in each Chapter, and Total. 
Send Is. 6d. postal order or 19 stamps, and stamped addressed envelope, tor 
Result. Closes December 30th ; Prizes and Result sent Janmuuy 7th. The 
£100 will be equally divided among those counting correctly, or, if none are 
correct, will go to the nearest. (Name this paper.) 


FRED. RICHARDSON, Srusey, Boston, LINCOLNSHIRE, 


IMPORTANT TO BORROWERS. 


TH iuide to Married and Single: Life; not to advertise any doctor or medicine. Limp Jreleased from the hand it ‘fies all over the VANCES GRANTED PRIVATELY, FROM 
Ine ; He tay iTeites Wilt the pebli h eo t Pagan Posies care Street, room, causing the greatest constant ation ane ADVA} “ec i0 is i E £1.000 , Me 
BNC thers of ‘Mysteria’ kindly oblige by sending a 7 ladies. Strok the right 
i tnok to my daughter, at given address’ .\ legal gentleman kaye :)" This i: a Eee Ditasaie: sicoked f ie) ’ ’ 


way it purrs with pleasure, stroked the wrong 
way it sends forth BLOOD-CURDLING SCREAMS. 
This spake is always ready for mischief, and 
will cause more fun in five minutes than 


+k. [wall give a copy to my son and onc tu my daughter.” A vewspaper editor 
rites :—" T have read the book, and think it calculated to do much ude 


CO-OPERATIVE COUNTING COMPETITION. ordinary mortals, deserve in a, lifetime. io 
low many times word “the” occurs in twelve chapters Daniel, vei only, | Valuable for Parties, e mos a8 yo 
se stamped addressed envelope for result sheet wnd Po. Is. eastritice’ fee. mati ladies invariably clutching the nearest gentle- 
«ited in entrance fees, whether it be five pounds or five hundred, less expenses, will | 7&8" for rotection, and refusing to release 
«in cash priges for correct work. This competition previously advertised to close them until the ‘‘ MoNsTER” is removed from 
” th, will Temain open until December 27th by special request. Prizes January 8rd. the room. N.B.—Not too much Fright, but 
‘vet will be fssued to all competitors, and posted along with results and prizes. | {ust Fright enough NoTr.— Beware of worth. 
i» ‘Pearson's Weekly," and do not delay sending: fur remember every competitor | less imitations, WE ARE THE SoLe IMPORTERS. 
a -itain number means another shillivg towards prizes. -Bhook, Strawberry Cottage, Write for our new Illustrated Lista before 
\oahs. ’ | purchasing elsewhere. 
No. 1, Photographic; No. =, Electrical; 
3, Scientific Noveltics, Engines, &ec.; 


SCOTCH TWEEDS Messrs. Green, Mason & Co's |S». 4, Coujuring Tricke; No. %, Magic tan- 
: ] GRAND ; THE AMERICAN CAMERA CO., 
ALEX. WOOL... CHRISTMAS COMPETITION, 93, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; also 


t for Patt 31, eINGe HOXD: BRIGHTON, 
ect for Patterns of Scotch Tweeds Chief Depot :— 
“ t- n's Suitings, also Clan Tartans £150. 397, 3%, EDGWARE ROAD, LUNDON, W. 
*pun Costume Cloths for Ludies'} In prizes of £60, £40, £25, £10, £5, £2, and NotE.—Send all orders to Manager, P. RB. 
ithe Newest and most Fashionable] eight at £1, to those counting most correctly | Department, latter address. 
eve Rugs, Blankets, &c., manu-] the letters S and W in the 10th Chapter of 
factured by Hebrews, the 26th Chapter of Acts, and the THE MOST 


elit ti UNIQUE & USEFUL 


to Ladies, Gentlemen, and Traders generally, vpon their NOTE OF HAND 
ALONE, or upon Mortgage of Furniture, Plant, Stock, &c., without removal; \ 
algo upon Life Policies, Deeds, Keversions, Xc., at FIVE PERCENT. For 
further particulars apply to the actual lender, 
Mr, A. EDWARDS, 46 and 47, Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 


V ANTED. — EVERY LADY to send for the WONDERFUL PARCEL, containing Jen: 
1 Beautiful Lace Apron (special value), 1 Lace Handkerchief, 6 yards Nottingham 
Lace, and 12 Engravings. Carriage paid for 1s. 6d. A Packet of Beads presented with every 
parcel.—W. COTTON, Lace Manufacturer, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. ) 


1O £30 IN CASH PRIZES. 
MILLIONS !!! 


£30 will be paid, however few enter, to 
those counting most correctly the letter D, 
G, and M, capital and small, in verses only, of 

Were subscribed in one hour for 

Shares {n Dublin Distillers’ Com- 

pany, but no money can replace old 


the Firs: Chapter of St Mark s Gospel, ordinary 
MATURED 


Bible. Send full name and address, the num- 
ber of each letter, and total, together with 1s. 
1.0, of 13 penny stamps, and stamped ad- ad 
dressed envelope for result. CLOSES DECE) 
BEK 20th. Prizes and Result sent on or before 
Devember 30th. Ties divide, and four geese, 
or value, will be given for the earliest correct 
list received, and will be forwarded on Decem- 
ber zYnd. Address W. Y. MAWER, Sibsey, Bos- 
ton, Lincolushire. (Mention this paper.) 


42 FOR 6a. 
Will be given to the person counting cor- 


CURR q, MDOUGALL & SCOTT, verses only. If several are correct, the £150 


i will be equally divided a shen: 1 On 

lane): Competitions, accompanied by Postal ler 
nehaugh Mills, Galashiels,N.B., for 1s. 6d., and 14d. in stamps for result form, 

must he received before DECEMBER 15th; 


% My Pe Py . 
“ally save oe interincdiatc] Fesult December 22nd. Prizes same day. Christmas Present Hi SKY rectly (ties divided) the letter E in the tistand 
wrofits at least. 5 s : second columns on page 328 of this issue. 
i profi Address: 51, Delorme Street, 18 THE oe NE CLOSES DECEMBER loth; Result 18th. Fee 
PATI INS FREE. PARCELS PAID. Fulham, 8 W. 6d., and 1d. stamp for result, to W. M., c. o. 


Mr. J, Turner, Winchcombe, Gloucester. 


ECONOMIC 


Of which I hold a large stock 
BOTTLED IN BOND. 


| | EIR OFEIOE 
TYPE E.--Seven years’ old 44/-, << 
thine years’ ald 50/- per case, (Limited.) 


2 gallons in1 bottles, Authorised Capital - - £1,000,000 
WRITER carriage | aid to. any Railway| Subscribed Capital. - 67,600 


VATS. of UNFRECEDENTED| PRIZES! PRIZES!! PRIZES!!! 

V : ue vase 

aD 7 as s PLES, | direct Win or lose, Fam determined to divide £5, 
ji neing Lane Market, ani if entries permit, more, among those whu 


a'riage paid, ease free. count correctly letter A, capital and small, in 
ra CONTENTS. article ‘‘ WHAT IT Costs,” to be fuund on page 
Ss ‘tea, spectal blend of Indian, China and] 327 of this issue Pearson's Weekly. First cor- 


Jon. ct ver 5s. extra. Post letters with postal } ONLY Station. Cash with order. Paid-up Capital- - - 71,500 
tice pure Mend of nest. growths,| order Is. stamped envelope for result, not tater at See HEAD OFFICE: 26, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, EC. 
hiesh roasted 5 "I than DECEMBER 8th. Prizes same week cer- / 10/6 has nie 
a ‘nest telected beans, Dutch] tain. A. E. TAYLOR, 15, King street, Matd- 10 6 ote RICHARD FOLEY, Custom House] saursun 8, Lioyp. Esq. (Director Lloyds’ 


manufacture, stone. 


‘im st Bruges Chicory, for customers’ 
‘wn admixture. 


‘sicar (Demerara), pure cane, free from OUR STATIONERS v 
teetand chemicals. , 


COMPLETE, FROM THE Bank, Limited). A 


Pocket Type Writer Co., Lim. 


Warehouse, CORK. 


TS 


New Novel Competition, only one chapter to 
count. 


£25 PRIZES £5 5 

". (Granulated) do. do. do. AN ARCADE, BRADFORD. PRIZES! This amount will be paid to the person or 4 
i y (Cut Loaf) do. do. do. PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Rata of work and ull particulars post RPRiIzBS i! persons ceantlng correctly all the vowels (not 3 
tt- cxecuted according to priority of ap- “THE” Stationers, iB free on application PP ECEZESES {1 1) including w and y) in the First Chapter of Mt 


Esther, verses only. Send answer at once, 
To suit everylody, men, women, boys, and] enclosing postal order for 1s., or 13 stamps, 
girls. No hard tasks, no guessing. ‘‘ Prizes” together with 34d. stamps for printed resulta, 
are not given by chance, tor everyone sending} to J. BRYARS, 49, Scotch Street, Dungannon. 
gets one by return of post. All youhaveto dof A chance forall. 1 will give two prizes, 188., a 
is to write your full name and addreas very 55., to the two persons obtaining most competi- - 
plainly on a piece of paper, and post it with] tors, These prizes will nut Le divided. But 
two penny stamps. This offer is guaranteed] unless at least tive persons compete prizes will 


192, FLEET STREET, ‘OND OS tics, 
WORD COMPETITION. 


TOBACCONISTS COM: A Cash Prize of Two Guineas will be awarded 
FENCING. Mlustrated Guide} to the person making the most number of 
’ respectabiy, £20 to £10.) words from “ Parnellite“(Nuttall’s Dicticvary). 
Tosacconists’ Octyirtive| Send your lists at once, enclosing six penny 
=, 


“I\M, GRAHAM, & Co., Wholesale Tea, 


se atl Cocoa Mere ‘ NG 
Lis; UNDON Ron 9, MINCING 


PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. 


Wi spend years in learn- 
j ing the Piano by Music? 
when RITCHIE'S MUSICAL 
INDICATOR enables anyone 


: ~ [perfectly geauine, and 25 1eward will be paid] be withdrawn. Competition closes Dec. 23rd, 
7 entirely ignorant of music is a oeuni eats t. Pain bas alread ee ‘ }, 
a : , : ye l y g F provin isnot. Pain has already] Results and Prizes Jun. Ist certain, Mention 
Co; (Reg.) Offices, 1600. Euston stamps, and stamped directed envelope for to vamp accompaniments to Jo Te “4,000 in Cash Prizes, Pianos,| Pearson's Weebly. 


thousands of songs (in all 

keys) and play dozens of 

pieces, waltzes, &c., by ear on 
the Piano, Harmonium, or Americun Urgan, in 
one week. Price, with Book of Songs and 
{ull instructions complete, post free, 1s. 8d. 
W. RIPCHIE & Co., MAPLE ROAD, ANER- 
LEY, LONDON, 8.E. (Please state Journal.) 


Re., Lon fae Rhone aie result of competition, CLOSE DECEMBER 


Myers, Established 1800. ith. A Cheque for Two Guineas will be for. 
warded to the successful competitor on 
December sist. Address: JAMES ACTON, 
14, Broom Avenuc, Manchester. 


‘atches, Jewellery, Turkeys, ‘Xmas Hampers, 
Ducks, Fowls, etc., and will shortly give au 
Eight-roomed House, or its cash value, £300. 
1 need not say, post your Ictters early, as you 
please yourself entirely : you necd not have 
one unless you like. Address ,letters, W. T. 
Pain, “ Uhe Prizeries, 39, Queen Strect, Folke- 


Third Edition. Now Ready, Post-free, 2s. 1d, 
FRENCH IN A WEEK. 


Ky this entirely new System, anyone can 
learn sutticient to make himself understoud on 
all ordinary subjects in one week, and to traus- 
late and converse fluently in two weeks. 

“A most valuable system.”—South Wales 
Chronicle: : 

+ Worth its weight in gold '- Cycling Reeurd. 

W. RITCHIE & CO., 
22, Maple Road, Anerley, London, § F. 
(Please state name of this papcr.) 


£12 FOR 64. 


‘liton No, 23. Prizes in inercased. 

he rei ye entrance toe CASH PRIZES £10 Leelee stune, wid 1, St. Michacl's Street, Folkustune. 

' £2, £1, 10s., 10s. given to those count- Y Cc TIT ; 

Lomtiy POU EL cokes a 100 CASH PRIZES FOR 6d. 

chapter of GENESIS (v. ly.) If Prizes of 44, £3, £2, 41, given ty these ‘ 210 FOR is. 

tre correct, the £12 Squclly divided.| Writing most times on the back of a post.curd | ONE HUNDREDCASH Prizes, ranging in valne does 

~” DECEMBER. isth Eon y divided.) the figures 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6,7. 8, 9, 0. They must [froin £5 to 18., id to those counting correctly 410 will he given to the person -ounting 
4d. stainps for re: ntrance fee 6d..1 ote tre crossed or joined together. Name, | number of words in VERSES ONLY of the Book |correctly the letter I in the First Chapter of 

tor on thessent ae Posted to every address, and number of times on front of card. Jof RUTH, use ordinary Bible. Entrance fee 6d., | St. Luke, heading and marginal notcs not to 

ally and fs Stargiat once and do Entrance-fee 1s., and stamped addressed en- Jand stam addressed envelope. Competition [count. If more than one counts correctly, Business Men Buy 

May this you may be sure of a prize. velope for result. CLOSES DECEMBER 20th; CLOSES DECEMBER 20th; Result Christmas the £10 will be divided. CLOSE DECEMBER ’ 

CHa paper.) : Result December with. A, AUSTEN, Bury Jmorning. Prize Competition Association, 4, }20th. W. VENN, 2, Albion Road, : SELL TELEGRAPHIC 

“4S. F. EVERATT, Gainsborough. | Green, Cheshunt, Icrts. South Parade, Oakficld Road, Clifton, Bristol. [Stamp for Result. CODE. 


: All communieations with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement Department, * Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
Publishing and Editorial Offices: —Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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WHITE 


THE WHITE BLOOD CORPUSCLES 


Are Nature's Health Police. 
Their duty is to promptly arrest 
And destroy disease gerins. 

When a part is affected by disease 


THE 


DO YOU SUFFER 
From impurity of the blood % 
Frazer's Eolpher Tablets will cleanse the blood, 
And kill the poison of disease in it. 


——— 


rs : Dacruer: 13, ; 


HAVE YOU CHILDREN 


Who are feverish or py oe 
Or of irregular habits of body? 
Frazer's Sulphur Tablets 

Are the pleasantest, safest, 


Nar They hurry to the spot attacked. HAVE YOU ECZEMA? And most beneficial medicine for them. 

beet a form a ep aginst he seem Migsipolna, Nettle-nssh, ar Phorjaaia? 
? o prevent the germs spreading. SEY SIDCINE 2 E aad nieces . 

j ey. The usetulncssiok the White Blood Corpuscles Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will give you relief. HAVE YOUR CHILDREN DIPTHER| ' 
id Depends on themselves being well and strong. Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


Consists of pure, healthy, and vigorous blood. 
\Disease germs are ever striving to enter the blood 
hrough the skin, with the air we inhale, 
nd with food taken into the stomach. 
If disease germs enter the blood they poison it. 


ARE YOU WELL AND WOULD KEEP 
WELL? 


Then strengthen the White Blood Corpuscles. 
Frazer's Sulphur Tablets will do it for you. 


ARE YOU ILL OR DISEASED? 


Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets will counteract the poison 
sease germs have injected into your blood, 
Affording you prompt relief and care. 


BLOOD THAT IS IMPURE 


HAVE YOU. RHEUMATISM ? 


Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, and Rheumatic fever? 
Frazer's Sulphur Tablets are remedial for all. 


ARE YOU CONSTIP’ “*D? 


Or otherwise disordered in bo 
Frazer's Sulphur Tablets wi. 
natural functions. 


HAVE YOU HEMQ: +s * 


Complicated with costive hat 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets allay , -°. 
Disperse venous blood, and reduc 
And gradually assuage the bleeding. 


IF A WOMAN, 


Have you pimples or blackheads? 
Or other complexional defect % 
Frazer's Sulphur Tablets regularly used 


» * sng about 


Reduced to a fine powder 
And blown into the throat 
Are of great efficacy. 


TYPHOID AND SCARLET FEVER. 


Do you live in a district 
In which there is an outbreak 
Of infectious and contagious disease ? 
Render the blood asceptic or disease-resist in: 
By the use of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets. 
They are a valuable preventive medicine, 
Warding off, or at least modifying, 
The severity of attacks of epidemic disease. 
Pleasant to the taste, safe, and pure, 
» »zer’s Sulphur Tablets possess 

‘ palliative and curative efficacy, 


'>! “WEM FREE OF CHARGE! 


BLOOD CORPUSCLES. 


Safe to the weakest constitution, 
And are purifying, preventive, and curative. 


Or otherwise weak or disordered Will free your skin and benetit your health. » . + +. + Sulphur Tablets will be sent G:: 
Falls a speedy prey to disease attacks. os ets ion. Name Pearson's Wers'y, 
nia * pee aa ue Bye, F IF A MAN, 
ure healthy blood her only medicine. . é ~ ee 
Frazer's Sulphur Tablets follow Nature’s lines, Have you facial blotch or blemish 3 a BA ie, Ae ean ‘ND POST FREE. 
And ensure pure blood and good health. Frazer's Sulphur Tablets U Ae Pade anna ie 
They are pleasant to the taste, Will in most cases disperse them. pwaru ne ney BPD 
500,000 pack. ' Salphur Tdlets 
DO YOU DESIRE packets, price ls j Sa 8 OR. ere ot in 
A good, clear, and healthy complexion ? tations. Our nam + eae es 
HAVE YOU AN ULCER? rere Sulphur Tablets ensure this Proprietors, 
Abscess, boil, or scrofulous swelling ? By poctying and invigorating the blood, FRYER & Co, at Len oo. 


Frazer's Sulphur Tablets will cure you. And by tonic influence on the skin pores. 


ww tee ore 


DW A Ei 


INSTANTANEOUS 


“HARLENE: 


WORLD-RENOWNED HAIR PRODUCER AND I. * ©: 


POSITIVELY FORCES 


LADIES’ HAIR, OR 
WHISKERS AND 
MOUSTACHIOS, 


To grow heavily in a few weeks 
without injury to the skin, and no 
- matter at what age. The 


World-Renowned Remedy 


FOR 


iy 
BALDNESS * 


From whatever cause arising. Asa 


Producer of Whiskers and Mous: . 


It has never been equalled. As a CURER OF WEAK 
EYELASHES, or 


RESTORING GREY HAIR TO ITS O.''-*: 
COLOUR, NEVER FAILS. 


Physicians and Analysts pronounce ' 
it to pertectl harmless and devoid 
of an etailtc or other injurious 
Ingredient. 
1s., 2s. 6d., 3s, Gd., and 6s. 6d. per Bottle, 


“aE RAIN apeerem 


OBSERVE! 


rucenorageecenesoeneegy 


He the earliest days of 
medicinal science, no antidote 
has achieved such a reputation as 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the 
uttermost parts of the earth, 


their curative power is univer- 
sally acknowledged to a degrea 
unprecedented in the annals of 
physical research; they stand 
forth pre-eminent to the world 


for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, being the 
most marvellous medicine 

Q yet discovered for Bilious 
‘and Nervous Disorders, 

Sick Headache, Indigestion, and 
all Derangements of the Liver, 


AFTER USE, AFTE 


and for suffering Females are— 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READ! :S °° 
** PEARSON'S WEEKL‘ 


A 6/6 TRIAL BOTTLE} 


“ A priceless boon, a treasure more than wealth ; 
The banisher of pain, the key to health.” 


ie ee ee from Chemista, Hair Dressers, and Perfumers . 
'; at over Le tas ae baa key on oe 4 Bye ainn Seam irs poodl ‘tb OE : 
fe ., 28. t ; e bind ourselves E see 
BEECHAM Ss PILLS, “es oma Orders preferred.” or (eo) Pearvon's Weekly who ee Cov: 
ST. HELENS. | Testimonials, also a Valuable Treatise on the Postal Order for 8s., an CON: ar 
ae opi Cultivation of Hair, and some extraordina O. packece,, ane oar SE ee a ; : 
; sai " facts of the efficaciousness of the H'ARLBNEK, 5 onlesed within’ One ancath from: dale ee a 
a rane Rx oat forwarded free on application. We make this offer solely for the pu at wit : 
: SN A LAMAN ONIN Te fe} our specialité more widely known, witho i) *' Ae 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 1) ing enormous survs in advertising, feelir: v 
WORTH A GUINEA A BOK. once having tried HARLENE you will, © ~ +1 
epee TT LOM LT TTT He Ml A ag B Ff EDWARDS & C0 up dts use for any other preparation. Bo. 1! 
Pa ; ghieay " ode iT) 


the pnblic reap the benefit. "Address *" = ‘vs ° 
with Coupon.— Dated November Ist, 189 


—_— 


ai : 5, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 


ng and Editorial ( ices :—Temple 


. —— - 
All communications with reference to RAL Er should be sent, to Advertisement Department, ‘*Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London. 
Publishi Chambers, London, E.C. : ; 


} ; “ ilies 


